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‘TABLE FOR ‘THE CONVERSION OF ENGLISH AND METRIC UNITS. 





This table is based on the authority of RANKINE, and is correct to the 
fourth decimal place. 


1 Meter = 3°2808 feet. | 1 Foot-pound = 0°1383 kgm. 
1 Foot = 0°3047 m. 1 Atmosphere = 14°7 Ibs. per sq. 


in. = 
1 Liter (vol. of 1 kilog. water) = 0°9202 gal. 10°333 kilogs. per sq. meter = 29° 7 


1 Gallon (vol. of 10 Ibs. water) = 4°41 in. or 760 mm. of mercury = 33°9 f 
liters. | or 1044 meters water. 
1 | per sq. meter = 0°2048 Ibs. per | : Kilogram = 2°2046 Ibs. av. 


sq 11 Pound av. = 0°4536 kilog. 
1 —e- per sq. mm. = 1422°28 Ibs. per sq. : pee. Centigrade = 5-9 deg. F.—32°. 
ao Fabrenheit = 9-5 deg. C. + 32°. 
: Lb; per sq. in. = 703'0958 kilogs. per sq. m. i Calorie (kilog. water raised 1° C.) = 424 
1 Gram = 15°4323 grs. kilogrameters = 3°9683 heat-units. 
1 Grain = 0°06t8 gram. 1 — (lb. water raised 1° F.) = 772 
1 Kilogrameter = 7°2331 ft.-Ibs. .-lbs = 0°252 cal. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS—ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the annual meeting of the Institute, held in Chattanooga, May, 
1878, the rules were amended by changing the time of the annual meet- 
ing from the fourth Tuesday of May to the third Tuesday of February. 
The Council of the Institute has accepted the cordial invitation of citi- 
zens of Baltimore, and the next annual meeting will be held in that city. 
Due notice will be given of special arrangements for the meeting. 

The usual election of officers will take place at this meeting, namely : 
A president, a secretary, and a treasurer, to serve each one year ; three 
vice-presidents, to serve two years; and three managers, to serve three 
years. 

Members are requested to give timely notice to the Secretary of their 
intention to read papers at this meeting. If the papers are presented in 
time, they will be printed and distributed in advance of the meeting. 

The sixth volume of Transactions is in press, and will, it is expected, be 
issued the early part of February. THOM AS M. Drown, Secretary. 





THE COMSTOCK MINES AND THE SUTRO TUNNEL. 





It is rather amusing to hear the Comstock mine-owners protesting 
against the action of the Sutro Tunnel Company in refusing to take the 
water from their pumps till the tunnel is ready for it, and complaining 
that Mr. SuTRo is not pushing the work of preparation with “ due dili- 
gence,” after their persistent efforts to prevent him from driving the tun- 
nel at all. 

They now threaten to force the bulkheads and deliver the hot water 
into the tunnel whether he will or not, and say that as no one could then 
live in the tunnel, the bulkheads could not be rebuilt. 

We believe that even the Comstock kings will find “ honesty the best 
policy” in the long run ; and if they loyally set to work to carry out the 
terms of the agreement which secured the driving of the tunnel, they 
will find it the most profitable course, and—though this argument will 
probably weigh but little—the most honorable and honest one. So far 
48 we are informed, Mr, SuTRo has no,intention or thought of retiring 
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from the management of his great work, and the success he has achieved 
in conducting it under the greatest difficulties seems to point to him as 
exactly the right man for the place. 
successful in obliging the parties ‘‘ benefited” to pay the trifling tax 
allowed him by law as he has been in executing the work in spite of 
their opposition. The most sensible and profitable course for the com- 
panies would be to aid Mr. SUTRO to secure promptly what the law allows 


We have no doubt he will be as 


him, and thus hasten the time when the immense benefits of the tunnel 


may be made available, rather than to indulge in the expensive luxury 


of lawsuits in which they would certainly eventually be defeated. 





SHIPMENTS AND PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE COAL IN 18738. 








The following are the shipments and the entire production of anthra- 
cite coal in 1878 as compared with 1877, according to Mr. JoHN H. JoNEs, 
Accountant of the Anthracite Board of Control : 





187 
Tons. 

Philadelphia & Reading RR. Co 6,842,105 
Lehigh ——. ME Oris cc ccondtactuses i 4,511,331 
CITE TA OE Ii oO avec ciccecadssicsccees abea ‘ 2,837,500 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western RR..... ..... 2,180,672 2,089,523 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.............:ss+e0e005 045, 1,918,617 
OR aad p aicicaclacdedcenvacewacecepase 1,362,674 1,530,594 
Pommayivania Coal Co.......cccccccccsccccsevesseee 55,462 1,118,011 
17,306,910 20,847,681 
Total shipments in 1878, as above................eeee cece sec eenes 17,306,910 
—> shipments to foreign points and Pacific Coast of United “nui 
Add coal ‘mined by Erie Railway interest........................ 278,132 
17,605,361 

Adding to this the consumption at the mines and coal not re- 
DORE ve ccvecizaceas dn wakuada: seaaseensepecekaesceenancdasicsaies 1,094,639 
Total production, gross tonS.........cssseeeceececeeeeeeees 18,600,000 


These figures are somewhat greater than those we gave in our Review 
of the Coal Trade on January 4th, some further reports having been since 
received. 





THE NATIONAL SURVEYS—I. 





The plan proposed by the National Academy of Sciences for the organi- 
zation of the National Surveys seems less likely than we had expected to 
meet with the favor of Congress. It has aroused lively opposition in two 
very different quarters—from the Engineers on one hand, and from the 
country surveyors on the other. 

The Academy was required ‘‘to take into consideration the methods 
and expenses of conducting,” etc., etc., and ‘‘to report to Congress as 
soon thereafter as may be practicable, a plan for surveying and mapping 
the Territories of the United States on such general system as will, in their 
judgment, secure the best results at the least possible cost,” etc. The 
Academy’s report, recognizing the paramount importance of the land- 
parceling surveys, nevertheless does not consider at all the relative cost 
of different systems of conducting them, but recommends the reference 
of that subject to a commission, to consist of the Commissioner of the 
Land Office, the Superintendent of the proposed Coast and Interior Survey, 
the Director of the proposed United States Geological Survey, the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, and three other persons. In other words, the 
Academy, being required to report a plan, reports as the best plan it can 
devise, the creation of a commission to report a plan. This feature of the 
report has been forcibly criticised by General HuMPHREYs, the Chief of 
Engineers, and General Comstock, the Engineer officer in charge of the 
Lake Survey. But we think the Academy was wise in thus declaring 
itself incompetent to determine the details of methods and cost. 

The question naturally arises, whether the Academy was competent, 

then, to determine any thing—whether it should not have recommended 
the reference of the whole subject to an expert commission. If it could 
not say how the land-parceling surveys should be executed, how could it 
wisely decide what department should direct them? To this question we 
can only reply that the scheme of organization recommended by the 
Academy seems to us better than nothing, and we think that under it 
the proposed commission could develop a practicable plan of land-parcel- 
ing surveys. At the same time, we repeat that we should prefer to see 
the scientific and topographical surveys placed under the War Depart- 
ment, and the land-parceling surveys left under the Interior Department ; 
and we do not adopt the Academy’s view, that the latter *‘ must be based 
upon a single, rigid, geodetic foundation.” That would be very pretty, 
but it isnot necessary, and it can not be done. 
We have, therefore, nothing to add tothe views heretofore expressed by 
us on this subject, except that the vigorous criticism already elicited by 
the Academy’s plan indicates that it will not be quietly accepted as a 
compromise by all parties ; and, that being the case, amore thorough gene- 
ral discussion is in order. There appears at the outset a decided contra- 
diction as to the cost of the Coast Survey method of triangulation—Gen- 
eral COMSTOCK putting it very high and Superintendent PATTERSON very 
low. Both parties being undoubtedly honest in their views, the dis- 
crepancy must be due to a difference in the way of calculating the cost. 
But, since the Academy has recommended no particular method, _ 
part of the debate strikes us as premature, 
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THE RICHMOND IMBROGLIO.—I. mania flue, which has the condensing-chambers, as a copy of his own, 
which has them not; he complains that the Eureka Company ‘‘ adopted” 
the plan of a flue (which is an immemorial device) ‘“ without acknowl- 
edgment to him” ; and he quotes from PERCyY’s Metallurgy a passage in 
which an entirely different kind of condensing-chamber is condemned, to 
show that the kind recommended by Mr. EILERS from actual experience 
would not be successful! This very passage, by the way, says that ‘‘ where 
lead-smoke rubs on the sides of flues, there fume is most copiously de- 
posited ;” and thus in reality approves the principle of condensing-cham- 
bers with partitions—a principle which has proved effective in a far 
more difficult application—namely, to the vapors of quicksilver. Even 
old AGRICOLA wrote in 1550 (De Re Metallica, Liber Nonus, p. 334), ‘‘ Nam 
plumbum calore ignis resolutum et in cinerem mutatum, atque lapilli 
minutuli cum fumo evolantes in camera remanent, aut ad laminas ereas 
qui sunt in camino adherent.” Lead-smelters desirous of saving their 
flue-dust need not be hindered from adopting improved condensing- 
chambers by any theory or practice emanating from the Richmond works. 

The next topic of general interest is the use of litharge in the shaft- 
furnaces. One reason given for building the Richmond refinery was to 
obtain a supply of litharge for this purpose. Mr. PROBERT wrote, in 
1875, to Mr. RICKARD, ‘‘ You must never forget that the only justifica- 
tion for placing the refinery at Eureka was the known want of lead in 
the ores of the district, and which we proposed to buy and smelt largely.”’ 
There is, of course, no doubt that litharge is beneficial as an addition in 
the shaft-furnace to ores deficient in lead. But in any given case, the 
question to be settled is, whether litharge is necessary or only beneficial ; 
and, if the latter, is it worth what it will cost to obtain it? Mr. EILErs 
stated in the Commissioner’s Report of 1875 exactly what benefit was ex- 
pected from the use of litharge in the Richmond furnaces. Dr. RAYMOND 
mentioned in the report of 1872 the metallurgical principle, ‘‘ the more 
lead in the charge, the less of the noble metals will go into the by- 
products.” Neither of these utterances, which Mr. PROBERT now flour- 
ishes triumphantly, contradicts the declaration of Mr. EILERS’s report to 
the Richmond committee, that litharge is not necessary to smelt their 
ores. If it had been necessary, it need not have been manufactured by 
running at a loss a whole refinery. And if this was, as Mr. PROBERT 
once wrote. ‘‘ the only justification for placing the refinery at Eureka,” 
then that measure was unjustifiable. 

We must notice in passing a remarkable statement signed by Mr. 
RICKARD (p. 42), referring to a former statement made by him to the 
Committee, about the successful smelting of ‘‘ Jackson” ore (15 per cent 
lead) without the use of litharge. Mr. EILERS, says Mr. PROBERT, ‘‘ omits 
to state that this ore required the addition of a large amount of a special 
flux to get it through the furnaces, and that, moreover, the apparent loss 
in lead was so abnormally small ” [only 8 per cent!] ‘‘ that it could not be 
accepted as correct.” And Mr. RICKARD obediently certifies accordingly. 
But if Mr. RICKARD, from whom the whole record came. ‘‘ omitted to 
state” these facts, why should not Mr. EILERS omit them also? And if 
Mr. PROBERT thinks a large loss in lead is the sign of normal smelting, 
and small losses can not be accepted as correct, what is the use of any ex- 
periments? But on looking further, we find that the *‘ special flux” re- 
quired by this ore was—speiss/ Now, speiss (or the mixture of matte and 
speiss, which locally goes by the latter name) has always been a waste 
product at Eureka. It is thrown away asa dead loss. If it really was 
used, as Mr. PROBERT and Mr. RICKARD say, as a special flux for the Jack- 
son ores, the novelty of this utilization of the sulphide and arsenide of 
iron would entitle those gentlemen to the laurels of public benefactors. 
But in that case, the proposal to use costly litharge would be truly ridicu- 
lous. The “special flux,” to be had gratis, would be the thing. Alas! it 
is only at great altitudes that such rare behavior on the part of speiss can 
be expected, and even then, under ‘“‘abnormal” circumstances only. It 
must be ‘‘ speiss from the Richmond ore,” and it must be certified to, as 
an afterthought, by Mr. RIcKaRD (under a pressure not usual in high al- 
titudes), otherwise it will not work ! 

Mr. PROBERT takes frequent occasion to sneer at the practice of the 
Germania works in Utah. It would become him better to study the 
causes of a success unsurpassed in any country, and unparalleled in this. 
The rival smelters of Utah can tell him that these works manage to run 
and make money when all the rest are losing money. Whether he 
likes it or not, the figures given by Mr. EIrLErs in 1877, from the books 
of this concern, were correct, and have been excelled since. The opera- 





METALLURGICAL PRACTICE AT THE RICHMOND WORKS. 

The first point of metallurgical importance in the recent pamphlet of 
the Managing Director of the Richmond Company concerrs the consump- 
tion of fuel in his ‘‘ hydrocycles,” or water-jacketed furnaces. In the re- 
port of Mr. EILers, the form of the water-jackets is criticised, anda better 
form, practically proved in other localities, is recommended. Mr. PRo- 
BERT does not understand the criticism at all, but, quoting (p. 23) from 
RAYMOND’s report of 1868, where the improved form is praised, coolly ap- 
propriates that praise to his own form. Ard on pp. 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, and 
22, he introduces tables to show that the water-jacketed furnaces con- 
sume less fuel per ton of ore than stone furnaces! Every metallurgist 
knows that this isan absurd proposition. As Dr. RAYMOND says, in the 
very. extract triumphantly quoted by Mr. PROBERT (p. 23), ‘‘ there is un- 
doubted!y a loss of heat in such appliances.” The advantage of the 
jackets, where fire-proof materials are dear, is undeniable; but it 
amounts to little or nothing at Eureka, where fire-proof ‘‘ pancake stone” 
is cheap. Certainly lead-smelting statistics which show water-jackets to 
save fuel are simply worthless. But, after the peculiar revelations con- 
cerning the difference between the official and the private statements of 
the Richmond subordinate officials, we could hardly be expected to accept 
any thing from them as trustworthy, until we had been satisfied to which 
category it belonged. 

The question of pressure of blast suffers a characteristic muddling. We 
are told that Mr. EILERs probably did not consider the altitude of Eureka, 
or the size of the tuyeres employed, when he recommended a lower pres- 
sure ; and that the experiment of a lcwer pressure has been tried, with 
unfavorable results, the product being diminished one tenth. But Mr. 
EILERS recommended the reduction of the pressure to % inch of mer- 
cury, explicitly in order to reduce the quantity of flue-dust ; and even if 
the capacity per diem were reduced thereby, the profit might be increased. 
The capacity, however, need not be reduced, except by incompetent man- 
agement. Mr. PorTER, of the K K works, in the same district, uses 
only 4g to 34 in. mercury pressure of blast, and maintains. nevertheless, 
a higher capacity than the Richmond, his furnace being smaller, and his 
altitude” equally awful. 

It is hardly worth while to mention, in passing, the statement of dimen- 
sions, given on p. 26, tocontradict Mr. EILERS, and dated six months later 
than the measurements which Mr. EILERS partly made in person, partly 
received from the very official who now furnishes a new set. Whether 
the minds of men or the linings of hearths suffer the more rapid altera- 
tions, it is bootless to inquire. 


On p. 29 we have a description of the method of sampling practiced 
at the Richmond works. It is sufficient to say that the furnace-cars 
hold about 1500 Ibs., and that the samples are taken “ all over the sur- 
face of the filled car.” This is superficial work, with a vengeance! The 
average value of an entire car-load is deduced from the value of the 
layer last dumped upon it. It is too lovely for any thing to read how 
carefully the random samples thus scraped together are subsequently 
mixed, quartered, crushed, sampled again, powdered, spread on oil-cloth, 
thoroughly mixed, and assayed, if needed, in triplicate. Unfortunately, 
allthis exactness afterward does not counterbalance the looseness of the 
first step. The process amounts simply to this : Guess at a fair sample, 
and then determine to the fraction of a milligram how much you 
guessed. We need not say that there is one way in which a fair average 
can be obtained at the furnaces. Every tenth—certainly not léss than 
every twentieth—shovelful of ore should be reserved for quartering, as 
the cars are loaded. At the Richmond mines, something of this kind is 
professedly done ; but the first sample is only about 75 lbs. from 5 tons, or 
one shovel in 138. This is not enough fora fair average. And moreover, 
if we may trust Mr. RICKARD’s account, the lump ore and the fine are 
separated, and samples are taken ofeach. Then the cars carry the ore 
to the furnace-bins, which hold 1000 tons. |The ore sampled at the mine 
is dumped into the top of these bins, and the ore sampled at the furnace 
is drawn from the bottom. Mr. RICKARD says the mine samples are 

taken ‘‘ to check the sampling at the furnace.” .Whatever the altitude of 
Eureka may require, we can not recommend this system as trustworthy 
to the profession at large. 

On the 34th and following pages, the subject of the flue for catching 
flue-dust is considered. The Richmond works have for this purpose a 
flue 800 feet long, which was described by Mr. EILERS in Dr. RayMmonp’s | tions of last year resulted in a plus of lead, silver, and gold ; although the 
report of 1875, and praised as a step in advance. Experience has shown|sampling of ores in Salt Lake is more carefully and correctly done than 
that it still loses large quantities of flue-dust, as any one may indeed see | anywhere else, so far as we know. This gain over the assay-values is 
who looks into the chimney. Mr. EILERS has added to the flue at the , due to the closer work in furnaces as compared with fire-assays—a fact 
Germania works in Utah certain improvements, which are found to | not unknown tometallurgists, whatever Mr. PROBERT may think about it. 
obviate this loss completely. They consist of condensing-chambers with We do not pause to mention more than a fraction of the passages we 
interior partitions, upon which the fumes are forced to impinge. All met-|have noted in Mr. PROBERT’s speech and pamphlet, as indicating the 
allurgists of experience know that this is a most compact and effective | nature of his metallurgical reasoning. One further sample must suffice. 
device ; and Mr. EILERS, in his late report, recommended it to the Rich_ A very good test of the management of furnaces is their economy of 
mond company as an improvement. The manner in which the Managing | fuel. Judged by this criterion, the Richmond furnaces have been badly 
Director treats this recommendation is characteristic. He cites the Ger-! managed. Obviously, the best comparison that could be made is with 
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the Eureka furnaces, which smelt exactly similar ores, and even at 
nearly the same ‘‘altitude,” being only a little way down the street from 
those of the Richmond Company. According to the published reports of 
both companies, the Eureka cost of fuel per ton of ore smelted for the 
year 1876-7 was £1 13s., and that of the Richmond £2 1ls., representing 
per ton of ore 42°5 bushels of charcoal (at 30 cents per bushel) or 36°12 
per cent of the weight of ore. 

Mr. PROBERT claimsa considerable improvement since that time ; and if 
there has been any change, it must have been an improvement. But he 
proceeds to try to break the force of the contrast between his works and 
his neighbors’, and to discredit the condemnation pronounced upon the 
former by Mr. EILERS, by quoting from Dr. RAYMOND’s reports of 1873 
and 1875, the statistics of various works in this country and Europe, 
some of which show a higher percentage of fuel to the ton of ore smelted 
than that above mentioned. Now, every metallurgist is aware that the 
true test of management is the fuel per ton of charge, that is, of ore and 
flux. At the Richmond works no flux is needed (except a couple of 
shovelfuls of slag) ; hence the fuel per ton of ore is a fair measure ; and 
the Eureka being similarly situated, the direct comparison is fair. But 
in judging the economy of other works, the charge, not the ore only, 
must be taken asa basis. In this way we may consider the instances 
cited by Mr. PROBERT (p. 66) : 








—————Per cent of fuel.- 

_ Works. Per ton ore. Per ton charge. 
eo 28°8 25° 
Saturn, he  *eaiatenae ciao welnweress eta 32°0 20°0 
TE in cwrarccaec, oxswnaeennevaee 47°2 24°9 
Be I 65 ooo a css Sawsonexeaeese 30°0 22°7 
Clausthal, Hartz....... svaidaieisle'su seen 39°99 15°0 

oe (Kast furnace) 61°2 20°77 
PEGIUONG, CAMODG «006. sccccscssccssecssace 33°6 14°4 


Mr. PROBERT gives, for comparison with the 36°12 per cent of fuel used 
at the Richmond works, the first of these columns, and nut the second, 
although the figures of both are given in every instance in the report 
from which he quotes! And on this shamelessly garbled statement he 
remarks : 

‘Here we find, according to Mr. EILERS’s own showing, the consumption of fuel 
at some of the most famous !ead-smelting works of Germany and France, as 
well as at Salt Lake, to have been much higher than at the Richmond works. 
And I leave him and his friends of the Committee to reconcile as they can the 
above with the statement he makes in the report to them, that ‘the consumption 
in the Richmond furnaces was out of proportion to any he ever had occasion to 
see or be informed of.’ ” 

Mr. PROBERT’S economy can not be questioned, after that specimen ; 
but, though exceedingly great, it is applied in the wrong direction. He 
should use more candor—and less charcoal. 

There is plenty more of the same sort of facts and quotations and argu- 
ments in the pages before us. But we find nothing of general importance ; 
and we pause, at least for the present, in our analysis. It is sufficiently 
demonstrated that neither Mr. PROBERT’S opinions and quotations, nor 
the statements of his subordinates, while they are his subordinates, can 
throw any light upon the problems of practice. * 





PERSONALS. 





Our Readers are invited to send us Items for this Column. 





Mr. LOVELAND, President of the Colorado Central RR., has come East 
to get capital to build his road up to Leadville. 


There is a rumor that FLoop, Farr & Co. are negotiating with Senator 
CHAFFEE for the purchase of his Leadville interests, and, if they secure 
them, will organize a company in San Francisco, but place the stock in 
New York, the Nevada Bank making transfers here. 

Prof. N. P. HILL, of the Boston & Colorado Smelting Works, has 
been elected United States Senator from Colorado, in the place of Senator 
CHAFFEE. Colorado is making rapid strides forward in a political as well 
as a mining sense ; and if Prof. HILL “runs” its politics as well as he has 
done the famous smelting works he has built up, there will soon be a 
moral dividend to declare, instead of the usual assessment. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Hazleton Sentinel, publishes weekly 
the most reliable table of anthracite coal production of any of our provin- 
cial exchanges ; but it seems somewhat churlish in so good a paper to for- 
get every week to say that this table is taken directly from the ENGINEER- 
ING AND MINING JOURNAL, and it seems a little worse than churlish to 
credit other papers with what it takes from our columns. 

Mr. WILLIAM M. LENT, the chief owner of the Bodie and some other 
mines in the Bodie district, has come East for the purpose of placing the 
Standard mine on this market. Mr. LENT considers the Standard the 
richest gold mine ever found in America, and every one is familiar with 


the statement that it has paid no less than sixteen regular monthly divi- 
All the good mines will soon 


dends of $1 each without intermission. 
be here, 


The most wonderful mineral discovery yet made is that of immense 
beds of mineral wax, in Southern Utah and Arizona, specimens of | 
We shall shortly give full particulars of this 
remarkable find, which, in the opinion of some competent experts, is of 


whi ch we have before us. 













































greater importance than was that of petroleum in Pennsylvania. Prof, 
HENRY WoURTZ was, we believe, the first to identify this peculiar 
substance as Zietriskisite, or the Romanian mineral wax. It differs from 
paraffine, which name has sometimes been given to it, by being insoluble 
in ether, and in other respects. In European countries, this curious min- 
eral is found in small quantities ; but, as is usual in America, we have 
here found it in beds said to be as much as twenty feet in thickness, and 
extending over many square miles in area. 





THE NEW SILVER ISLET MINERALS, 


Dr. Wurtz made to the New York Academy of Sciences, the 13th inst., 
a first communication on some of the new species he has recently found 
among the ores of the great new bonanza of the Silver Islet Mine in Lake 
Superior.* 

Huntilite.—Of this new species there are two varieties, one, the most 
abundant, very dark slate-gray or almost black in color, entirely dull in 
its natural condition, often porous and crumbly, amorphous (or at least 
crypto-crystalline), and much richer in silver than the other variety. The 
latter occurs diffused more or less throughout the calcitic gangue, and 
is, apparently, strongly crystalline, showing a much lighter slate-color, 
with bright cleavages. The sample of the crystalline variety which was 
analyzed contained, in the first place, about 20 per cent, by weight, or 
more than half the bulk, of calcite (which was nearly extracted by acetic 
acid before analysis) ; the whole mass showing two systems of cleavages, 
one rather irregular and Jarge, belonging to the calcite, and therefore 
obliterated by acetic acid ; the other, small and brilliant, remaining after 
removal of the gangue, and proper, therefore, to the huntilite itself. 

These two varieties appear to be susceptible of computation, according 
to the acvepted theories of quantivalence, to the same general formula, 
and are, therefore, considered by the analyst, notwithstanding the im- 
portant differences in their percentage composition, to belong to the same 
species. 

The composition of these two varieties is as follows : 








| Crystallized Huntilite. | Amorphous Huntilite. 
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Quantivalent Constitution.—The mercury in huntilite is not present as 
cinnabar, but as amalgam, as proved by its sublimation in the metallic 
form in the closed tube. It is also readily proved that the sulphur is not 
present as blende, phyrrhotine or other monosulphide, from the non-evolu- 
tion of H,S by hydrogen-acids. It is believed, therefore, that the 
sulphur should be computed out as pyrites. 

Deducting then the Hg as Ag’,Hg”, and the S as Fe””’S”,, and 
regarding the Co,Ni,Zn, and remainder of the Fe, as dyadic or equiva- 
lent to twice as much Ag’, we get for— 


In crystalized In amorphous 








huntilite. huntilite. 
Pith a OAV as saiaha) ciccwrasiniersiawnaige ne naisjney ses 111. 110. 
Sum of the other metals by quantivalents 332.5 319. 
ED 5d oo ie dicate wedewe macbaeanwers As.Age-a9 AS.Ag'e"g 


Both the analyses apply, therefore, 1o one compound, which is strictly 
normal, according to quantivalence, with As as a triad: As’”Ag’;. 

Physical and Chemical Characters.—The huntilites possess some de- 
gree of sectility, and of malleability under the hammer, and may be 
designated as sub-sectile and sub-malleable. In this respect they differ 
from the antimonurets of silver or discrasites, which are brittle. They 
are unlike the discrasites in color also, being of a more or less dark slate- 
color, and giving streaks of this color on unglazed porcelain, while 
discrasites are tin-white, with dull jet-black streak. On ground glass, 
however, the streak of huntilite has a lustrous bronze-color, particularly 
that of the amorphous variety, while discrasite streaks, on these sur- 
faces also, are black. ° . 

The hardness of huntilite, free from gangue, is about 2°5. When 
rubbed with a knife-blade, a brilliant polish or burnish appears. Heated 
in a closed tube, air being absent, a ring of metallic mercury forms, but 
no further change appears. The mineral has now, however, become in- 
soluble, or partly so, in nitric acid. In the open tube, a high temperature 
causes but a slow evolution of arsenic, but protracted roasting ata lower 
temperature gradually forms two rings, one of metallic arsenic, the 
other of arsenious-acid crystals. On charcoal, fumes of arsenic with 
strong odor appear, and after long blowing a difficultly fusible and diffi- 
cultly malleable globule may sometimes be obtained, containing silver, 
with cobalt, nickel, and iron. ‘ . 

In nitric acid the mineral dissolves mostly with great readiness, 
leaving, however, an insoluble residue of silver-antimoniate. The most 
convenient method of analysis is to add directly, at this stage, an excess 
of HCl, which, while precipitating all the Ag as AgCl, takes up, with 
heat, all the antimony and arsenic, which may then be separated from 
the filtrate. Dilute sulphuric and muriatic acids, particularly the latter, 


og a 
* See ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL of December 21st, 1878, for description 
‘ and illustrations. 
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statute notes in substitution for gold, nor upon other increased banking 
facilities, nor yet upon the growth of population in the past ten years. 
But the fact remains that commodities are much cheaper than they were 
ten and twenty years ago in periods of great depression in trade, and the 
same amount of gold—not silver—will buy more of such necessaries of 
life. Probably, therefore, gold has risen, while silver has fallen, as na- 
tions have competed for the one and discarded the other.” 


when hot, dissolve huntilite slowly, with evolution of some arsenietted 
hydrogen ; so that precaution is necessary to avoid poisonous effects. 

Affiliations of Huntilite—The most obvious of these are with the 
discrasites and domeykites. Most mineralogical authorities recognize 
discrasites as comprising at least two distinct species, constituted as 
SbAg, (this being coarsely crystalline), and SbAg, (this being fine- 
granular). 

The domeykite series is as follows : 

Domeykite, AsCu, ; algodonite, AsCu,; whitneyite, AsCu,. Of 
these, whitneyite comes, in some of its physical characters, nearest to 
huntilite, being described as malleable or sub-malleable by Genth. 

Huntilite may be called either an arsenic-discrasite or a silver-domey- 
kite, the latter probably with the greater propriety. In reality, however, 
it constitutes the first-discovered member of anew series of mineral 
homologues ; and fills up a hiatus hitherto existing in our mineralogical 





RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES SOLD UNDER FORECLOSURE DURING 1878. 


Weare indebted toa late number of the Railway Age for the following 
statistics, showing the railway mortality for the past year and previous 
years : 

SOLD UNDER FORECLOSURE, JANUARY 1sT TO DECEMBER 3\sT, 1878. 



































system. In this regard, the fact that it comes from the new bonanza in am. | FE. ND SEN Spee whew. 
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resent time E J P Baltimore, Philadelphia & New York........ | Unbuilt. 416,200 86,800 
P Billerica & Bedford ................-..s0000. | 8% 25,000 39.700 
a Bridgeton & Port Norris... 6502-32-20... | orazoy 400,000 300,000 
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of Gold.” We have room to make only brief extracts from it, and in Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore... ens 247" 6,000,000 1,515,000 
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‘the writer, in fortifying the position which he takes that the value of 
gold has increased, cites the facts (1) that there has been a diminution in 
the supply of gold, there having been a reduction between 1855 and 1875 
of about £9,000,000 per year in the product, and (2) that there has been a 
marked increase in the demand for gold by reason of the action of the 
German government, which it is estimated has increased the ordinary de- 
mand £53,000,000 in seven years, and the preparations for resumption by 
the United States, which have increased the demand on the world’s stock 
and production £16,500,000 in ten years. We quote : 

‘*T hese two requirements are thus shown to have absorbed £70,000,000 of 
gold in the past seven years—say, £10,000,000 a vear—or decidedly more 
than one haif of the world’s production during this period. Currency re- 
forms in the Scandinavian kingdoms and in other countries have like- 
wise absorbed turther exceptional amounts, and after making the usual 
deductions for the arts and jewelry purposes, it is probable that the bal- 
ance of new gold left available for the maintenance of existing gold cur- 


It appears from the above that at least 48 roads, with a length of 3900 
miles, and representing nearly $212,000,000 of nominal investment, have, 
during the past year alone, been taken out of the hands of the original 
companies and turned over to new purchasers, generally the mortgage 
bondholders, who have been compelled to take the property and ** throw 
good money after bad,” in the hope of eventually saving something from 
the wreck. As for the stockholders, they seldom have any part or lot in 
the property thereafter, except that, if they live along the lines, they have 
the perpetual benefit of the existence of the roads, which is worth vastly 
more to the communities than the money which they have contributed. 
The non-resident proprietors, the ‘‘ foreign capitalists”’—including numer- 
ous widows and orphans—are the real and absolute losers. 

The following statement summarizes the total sales under foreclosure 
during the past three years : 

No. of | 





rencies has during the past seven years been reduced to about one third — | Mileage. | Copel 
what it was in the previous decade, and to a far smaller proportion of the : | roads. | ; "| imnvestes. 
world’s production of twenty years ago. At the same time all the prin-}| = ~~~» ~~ nics siemssensesescnserentanmennasis 
cipal banks in Europe have shown more and more eagerness to Fal | oan. | ane 

store gold in preference to silver. We have not space on this i. Pae ENerPSes SPR REP EM eten ee hes aee Rene es <tieeees oer = aoe | Se eee eee 
occasion to enter into details upon this point. Suffice it to say that on re ee 48 3'962 | 311,631,000 
page 57 of the ‘Commercial History and Review for 1877,’ it was cal- | —— — —___|___ | —!| __-— 
culated that in the ten years then ended £82,650,000 of gold had been Three years....... 20.0. .sseseee seeeeeee tees se teees | 132 | 16,623 | 9726,463,000 


added to the cash reserves of the principal banks. Here is another large 
amount averaging £8,265,000 per annum ; and if we add thereto less than 
another couple of millions annually for wear and tear of existing coin- 
ages and sundries, we can construct the following rough account, repre- 
senting the world’s annual average receipts and expenditure of gold dur- 
ing the past seven years : 


This indicates that in three years alone over one seventh of the present 
railway mileage of the country, representing considerably over one 
seventh of the reported total capital investment, has passed through the 
final stage of bankruptcy. ; 

A summary of receiverships appointed is given in the following : 


YEARLY PRODUCTION. YEAR. | No. of roads. | Mileage. Capital invested. 
































Average annual production...............0....ssscee seeseses £19,350,000 a —_$— 
German new gold coin exported (say) .............ec0.ee cues 1,500,000 1876 . ae ae - : ee Ort 42 6.662 $467,000,000 
SR Masia e 6 dod 
Total £20.850.000 DPCiocuyGyvocusuntapuk Rue eeek seni | 38 3,637 220 a 
bate Sip ePeben se odeeSOhE~S 0ONeCk4 Sees Keds sow sdbeseeccedl O00, ~ | 7 2 329) 2,385, 
Balance—annually withdrawn from previously existing gold Te etl Lads | eee 
ie NER con vcnncxnawcnibhiwackGkonbhsusubisneccnhousenex 1,200,000 ___ Three years........ ibekiniiee a __ 12,619 | $77,679,000 _ 
Total. RRR ORR aaa ae cae eae naan been aren tin ine £22,050,000 Deducting from the above list the roads which have since been sold, 
ei GMIN oe ee a eS 8 oe £7,600,000 there still remain, as we figure it, of these enumerated receiverships, 16 
United SNR cok abv akunkanassksiceuawaccenrok 2,400,000 representing 8586 miles, and $512,000,000 of apparent a , ; 
NS eee eo oe se eee 2,000,000 , wy ads which were placed in receivers’ hands previous 
Added to reserves in state banks ........0000 sos-cssccce novees 8,250,000 How many other ro as Wien ware r ; 


to 1876, still await sale we can not say. Ourstatistics go no further back, 
but the partial record of loss and ruin which they give is sufficiently 
startling and saddening. It is to be hoped now that the fearful storm is 
nearly over, and that bankruptcies and foreclosures that are hereafter to 
be recorded will be only the clearing up of the clouds and tempest. 


Wear and tear, other coinage reforms, and sundries (say)..... 1,800,000 


asa ah oc atarn ahd nied cues ivan cheek ele £22,050,000 ” 
The conclusions of the article are : 
‘* We have not touched upon the question of the circulation of bank oF 
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SILVER CLIFF, 





By Francis L. Vinton, M.E. 


Silver Cliff is situated in the Wet Mountain Valley, at the foot of the 
Sangre de Cristo range, in Custer County, Colorado, about thirty miles 
southwest from Cafion City, and eight nortliwest fromi Rosita. Those 
who have prospected the Sangre de Cristo Mountuins say, that upheaved 
here, on their eastern flank, are series of limes, conglomeératés, and sand- 
stones, followed by gneiss, in contact with the porphyry axisof the Sierra, 
The base of the Wet Mountain range shows nothing but gneiss. The 
Sangre de Cristo presents sharp peaks and outlines; but the undulating 
country and elevations to the east are well rounded. The valley across 
on the E.W. line through 
Silver Cliff is fifteen miles 
wide, sloping westward ; in 
the middle, ledges of red- 
dish gneiss crop up, dip- 
ping east; the rest of the 
area is one vast trachyte 
wash ; all over which, de- 
tached buttes and cones 
protrude; that; so far as 
éxamined, regarding struc- 
ture, enins accumula- 
tions formed about hot 
springs. Several perfora- 
tions by tunnel and shaft 
into Mount Tyndal, where 
is Bassick’s mine, and the 
open cut on the Racine 
Boy, make menifest this 
appearance. The prevailing 
composition of the whole 
and every part is an ag- 
glomeration of porphyry 
boulders and breccia, ce- 
mented by trachytic mud, 
all of a yellowish tinge to 
white ; sometimes tufa 
form; again, in places, 
kaolinized, and, near Sil- 
ver Cliff,intersected by two 
considerable dikes of feld- 
spathic glass like obsidian. 

Agate, jasper, chalce- 
dony, and the sulphates of 
lime and barytaare found 
in many of the prospects. 
There are hot and cold 
springs of sulphur, iron, 
and sodain every direction 
around, and on the Cliff 
itself two of the shafts 
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yet regretting their tardy confidence in Leadville. Iamof opinion that 


| ver Cliff next summer, and besides, am convinced that the lodesin the 
| ranges are of excellent quality. 
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great strikes, if not to equal Bassick’s, will be made in the deposits of Sil- 


The first mine, I think, that fixed admiring attention on Silver Cliff 
proper was the Racine Boy, which to-day has no other shape than that of 
a rude quarry into the eastern exposure of the cliff. The cut lays opena 
face of pudding and breccia that at first glance appears stratified in 
curves, probably concretions, seamed throughout with rusty and black 
manganiferous iron, and occasionally penetrated with clots, net-work, 
and nuggets of horn-silver. There is nothing like a lode, of course, in ’ 
this ntine, nor any other near ; and to sort its product toa high grade 
probably costs niore than to extract it. Therock is worked with powder, 
and six or eight men are at 
present in employment 
there. 

The King of the Valley 
is a more shapely mine, 
with three shaftsand some 
drifting commenced. This 
work strikes no chlorides 
as yet, nor dark ore, but 
gets silver in some of the 

orphyry ; it develops 

ands of kaolin, chalce- 
donies, and jasper ; works 
with powder; fourteen 
men. The Horn- Silver 
mine is on Round Moun- 
tain; it furnishes good 
specimens of chloride, as 
also does the Plata Verde, 
on the same hill. The Sil- 
ver Cliff, Belfast, Fleet- 
wood, Wet Mountain, Clar- 
ence, etc., are plats on Sil- 
ver Cliff, and good loca- 
tions for luck. In the vi- 
cinity of Silver Cliff there 
is no timber; but to the 
east about three miles, it 
begins to clothe the hills. 
though sparsely. Good 
water is found about the 
place, but no power near. 
Scheyer, Dillingham & Co. 
\ have just completed their 
\ sampling mill, which 
\\\ stands half a mile out of 
= aan town, northwest, and will 
be running in a few days. 
Its capacity is thirty tons, 
and they are the firm to fill 
it with ore. There are e- 
duction works at Rosita 
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emit steam incessantly. 




















The metallic ores that came 
over with this porphyry 
wash seem to have settled 
on and in the interstices of 
the boulders and breccia, 
so that these are seen 
coated with iron oxide, of- 
ten carrying silver, or with 
purer silver ore, some of 
which is fine chloride. 

All the wash carries sil- 
ver from one ounce to fif- 
teen; but where concen- 
trated till the agglomera- 
tion is seamy with ore. the 
deposit becomes sometimes 
of extraordinary richness, 
enhanced as it is occasion- 
ally by gold. There is no 
theory of prospecting this 
basin ; that is, of forecast- 
ing probabilities bearing 
on the situation of pock- 
ets; nor is the bed-rock 


yet reached or known. PE GY a ot, lished for further sinking ; 
lt ee eee me ee ee 
pend is mostly hypotheti- SSAA S A SN Yn ill ¢ 
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say ; it was difficult to ; Alli Z LH S = e. nd it. L 
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season. Near Rosita there 
is a peculiar congeries of 


true tissures in the gneiss, bearing the usual sulphides and galena silver | 
ores of the northern counties. If we may trust the plats, these lodes ef- | J ‘ b I 
fect a decided radiation from one point—Mount Robinson : it is not doubt- | conglomerate layers, remains of branches, twigs, and leaves, such as orig- 





ful that they with others will make the abiding mineral value of the | 


valley. 

The Silver Cliff itself is a hill of breccia two hundred feet high, broken 
away to a vertical scarp on the east : the townis built at its base. Spring- 
ing into existence in September, 1878, it has now some four hundred 
buildings, including several good inns, a bank, and newspaper office ; and 
though the population wanes in this weather, the summer will see four or 
five thousand people in the place. The nearest railroad depot is one of 
the Denver & Rio Grande, at Cafion City, thirty miles away ; but a 
branch will soon take in the Wet Mountain valley via the Grape Creek 
Cafion. The precipitate energy with which our people build towns on, and 
to, new mining sites looks like mad rashness ; but how many are 
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| not unlike that overlying at Leadville, and if there provesa concentration 

































and Cafion City. I visit ed 
Bassick’s mine, five miles 
from Silver Cliff, on tiptoe 
with curiosity. It is as 
phenomenally richas ever ; 
and to see the interior, a 
chamber of boulders 
shelled with glittering ore, 
is a vision indeed. This 
pocket is now mined to 2380 
feet, and at bottom meas- 
ures 40 by 20 feet, in cross- 
ae section ; but, though a 
"2vZi7777,_+monster of wealth, it is be- 
ZG coming unwieldy to man- 
Basics”) : 

Mine age, and soon will tax the 
resources of mining engi- 
neering to secure the exca- 
vation. Dr. Munson, the 
engineer, is, however, arm- 
ing for thetask. A tunnel 
strikes the pit now at 190 
feet, and at the intersection 
an engine will be estab- 


center of the mound ; and 
though several other claims 
on the site have been well prospected, nothing else of value has been 
found, only the concretionary structure evidenced, and in the clay and 


inated the charcoal in the Bassick bonanza. Mr. Ottinger, a Chicago 
engineer, will place a diamond drill on Silver Cliff shortly, and interest- 
ing revelations may, therefore, soon be expected. The porphyry wash is 


of ore on bed-rock at Silver Cliff, there will be mustering in hot haste and 
a riddling of the entire Wet Mountain valley. 








ENCOURAGING THE EMIGRATION OF ENGLISH MINERS.—The North Wales 
Miners’ Association has resolved to vote $34 to every member of the union 
who desires to emigrate to America, and $92 to emigrants to Australia. 
This is the most sensible action of a labor association we have had to 
record in a long time. 














SILICON IN BESSEMER STEEL.* 
By W. Hupfeld. 






























































Translated by Dr. Thomas M. Drown, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


The attention of metallurgists has been repeatedly directed, during the 
last two years, to the réle played by silicon in its combination with iron, 
especially in Bessemer iron and steel. The communications of Gautier 
on the production of steel free from blow-holes excited very general in- 
terest, indicating that in silicon and in various alloys of iron and silicon 

s we possessed a method of securing svlid steel ingots. 

For steel castings, particularly of Martin steel, the efficacy of this 
method has been fully proved, and the greatest perfection has been at- 
tained at Terrenoire in making all kinds of castings, even hollow shot, 
perfectly free from blow-holes, as the exhibits at the Paris Exposition 
abundantly show. In Austria, this process has been in operation for a 
year and a half at the Martin works of the Southern Railway at Gratz, 
for the most varied uses and with the best results. 

The effect of silicon on Bessemer steel for rolling, it has been claimed, 
is also favorable, and among others Dr. Miller, of the Osnabriick Steel 
Works; holds this view. The conclusion to which he comes (Berggeist 
No: 57, July 16th, 1878) is as follows: ‘‘ The retention of manganese 
and silicon in Bessemer steel appears to have a very favorable influence 
on its tenacity and toughness, and it is much to be desired that this rela- 
tion, particularly of the manganese in steel, should be more closely in- 
vestigated.” On this last point Ihave no opinion to give; but as to the 
effect of the silicon, our experience is opposed to the favorable opinion of 
Dr. Miller, and it may be, therefore, of general interest to make it 
known. I must premise that we have at Prevalia pig-iron rich in man- 
ganese,;but free from sulphur and phosphorus, which is taken in a molten 
eondition from the blast-furnace to the converter and is blown “ direct,” 
that is; the process is interrupted at the desired point of decarburization, 
and there is, consequently, as a rule, no subsequent carburization. All 
of my remarks refer, therefore, to a steel (or iron) in which phosphorus 
and sulphur have no influence, since their amount in the pig-iron seldom 
exceeds 0°02 per cent. For such a steel, the presence of silicon to a 
greater extent than 0°4 to 0°6 per cent is to be considered injurious, even 
though the injury to the steel be more or less pronounced according to the 
iises to which the steel is to be applied. 

Primarily, silicon diminishes the weldability of the steel to such a de- 
gree that steel with 0°45 to 0°5 per cent of silicon is with difficulty welded, 
and that with 0*5 per cent can not be welded at all. 

The consequence is, in the first instance, that the blow-holes are not 
welded together, but rather open on rolling, and the rolled product has a 
very defective exterior. In the case of rails, this is noticed on the foot, 
which is sometimes cracked on the edges, but generally is scaly and con- 
tains flaws, and the fine blue color is wanting, being replaced by a dirty, 
rusty brown. 

Shafts, bars, beams, and angle-iron have scales on the surface; sheet- 
iron it is impossible to roll smooth, and knife, scythe, and sword-steel is 
imperfect on the edges with long cracks. These defects are noticed in 
making the ordinary cold test. 

If a bar of soft steel of 20 millimeters section is bent together, a good 
weldable steel of about 4°25 per cent silicon will remain sharp on the 
edges and the whole bend will show a silver-gray color. Steel rich in 
silicon will appear, in proportion to the amount of silicon, brownish-red 
to dirty dark brown, and the angles will be scaly, but generally not 
cracked. After some practice, the amount of silicon can be tolerably 
well estimated by the color, and the greater or less amount of scale. 

When the silicon exceeds 1 a cent, the behavior of the steel is quite 
peculiar. Not unfrequently large masses of the ingots melt out in the 
heating furnace, as if an easily fusible silicate had been formed, leaving 
deep holes sometimes extending quite through the ingots, which do not 
weld together afterward. When the silicon reaches 1°5 to 2 per cent, 
the Bessemer steel is unfit for welding or rolling, and falls to pieces gen- 
erally under the hammer. 

One would think, from the experience at Terrenoire, that steel rich in 
silicon never had any blow-holes, and that the above-mentioned difficulty 
in welding would never arise. This is, however, not the case with steel 
as high as 0°5 to 1:5 per cent silicon. Steel of this description has more 
blow-holes than any other, because it rises abnormally in casting. Ingots 
which are not at least 100 millimeters shorter than the molds can not be 
cast; for, in spite of the greatest haste in closing and wedging the mold, 
the steel overflows before this can be accomplished. In the ladle this is 
less noticeable, but on teaming the steel shows a peculiar pasty condition 
and separates often in flakes resembling a cold steel about to set. In re- 
ality, however, the steel has an excess of heat, and skulls in the ladle are 
great rarities. 

Similar phenomena have been observed in Witkowitz in working piy- 
iron high in silicon (see Kerpely, the Iron Ores and Iron Products of 
Hungary). Here, too, the steel rose violently, and was also, during the 
blowing, thrown out of the converter in large quantities, which in 
Prevali has never taken place. 

A still greater defect of steel high in silicon is its brittleness. Rails 
made from the softest steel, that is, with carbon from 0:12 to 0°15 per 
cent, broke frequently on being straightened cold when containing as 
high as 1 per cent silicon, and even with 0°75 per cent the ingots were 
with difficulty rolled. The resistance of such steel, when the carbon was 
at the lowest, was equal to hardest numbers of steel, so that it would 
have to be treated as a No. 4 when the carbon determined by the Eggertz 
test would indicate it to be No. 6. 

The hardening test agrees in so far with the carbon test that it would 
be, as a rule, only one number higher than one would expect from the 
amount of carbon—a proof that.silicon, in its hardening power, can but 
poorly replace carbon. The fractured surface of the steel is very fine- 
grained, of feeble luster, and with a tinge of yellow. A clean scaling in 
hardening does not take place. In working with pig-iron rich in inan- 
ganese, it is noticeable that the silicon holds manganese in combination 
in the steel. We almost always find that a large amount of silicon in 

the steel is accompanied with a considerable quantity of manganese, 


* From the Zeitschrift des berg- und hiittenmdnnischen Vereins fiir Steiermark und 
Kdrnten, September, 1878, 
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although no definite relation between the two has been established. In 
proof of the above the following results may be cited: 


Carbon. Silicon. Manganese. Hardness by Remarks. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Smith’s test. 
0°12 0-45 0°73 Vi. Not weldable, 
0°14 0°57 1°08 VI. 
0715 0.50 1°07 VI. - 
0°17 0°28 0°42 VI. Very good. 
0°19 1°00 0°50 VI. soft. Bad and brittle. 
0°24 1°50 0°80 Wi. Could not be rolled. 
0°26 0°10 0°25 Vi. hard. Very good. 
0°33 * 0°03 0°20 a or 
0°41 0°58 aves TV. soft. Difficultly weldable 
0°47 0°42 IV. Very good. 


We see from the above that the generally-accepted notion that the sili- 


con is fully oxidized before the manganese and carbon are eliminated 
does not always hold good. 


In the use of pig-irons, high in silicon and 
manganese, a comparatively large amount of silicon remains obstinately 
in the metal, and it is not until the process is nearly completed that it is 


completely oxidized.* The following results exhibit this: 


Silicon. Manganese. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

OR ooh ins Sascens. 5 2.81 4.70 

2 after 5 minutes......... 1.85 4.50 

i. ) i -. Saabs ne 1.7 3.70 

4“ 15 eaaekae 1.23 1.86 

p= “been oser 0.31 0.52—Hardness VI; 
oe ee ee aoe 

2 after 5 minutes,........ 1.34 

a ppaeaweae 27 

+ 2 ri Pesieksed 0.86 

5" SO Sesnatens 0.49 pas 

Ss * 2  “‘saapbnaes 0.17 ....—Hardness VI. 
Oe OR os keke ssixxwawsx 1.59 ra 

2after 15 minutes......... 0.59 

2 7 oP . Bacaneink 0.41 

> ae ee essen Dace 0.32 seas 

5 Pekin enn 0.12 ;...—Hardness VI. soft. 


It is highly probable that the removal of the silicon from the metal is 
counterbalanced by the absorption of new material from the siliceous 
lining of the converter. Wedding has repeatedly drawn attention to 
this reaction, and has recommended the use of a basic lining to the con- 
Such a lining would 
be especially applicable for hot irons rich in manganese—such as attack 
the quartz lining vigorously. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THOMSON AND HOUSTON’S SYSTEM OF ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION. 


We have received the following communication from Professors Elihu 
Thomson and Edwin J. Houston in reference to their system of electric 
lighting : 

‘**Some time ago, we published an account of one of the methods of using 
our lamp with vibrating electrodes, in our system of electric illumina- 
tion. In this description, the current which gave the light also operated 
the vibrating device attached to the negative electrode. When a number 
of lamps are so used in one circuit, satisfactory results are not obtained 
unless each lamp is tuned to the same rate of vibration. We find that 
it is better to employ, to vibrate the electrodes, currents separate 
from those which produce the light. By the transmission of a single pul- 
sating current through the electro-magnet coils of all the lamps in any 
circuit, synchronous vibration is readily imparted to the armatures or 
cores of the electro-magnet coils above mentioned, and through these to 
the electrodes. 

‘*Our system is applicable to the use of direct or reverse currents. 
Where direct currents are employed, the arrangement above described is 
preferred. The existence of a cable of considerable length between any 
two lamps in one circuit is rather an advantage, provided the resistance 
of the cable is low, as the following reason will show. The extra current 
developed in the cable on the separation of the electrodes assists in pre- 
venting cessation of current due to excessive separation. The carbon 
electrodes used in our system vibrate through a comparatively sinall 
space, excessive vibrations being purposely damped. ‘Lhe steadiness of 
the light is thus secured. 

** When reversed currents are employed, separate currents for vibrating 
the electrodes are not needed. The reversed currents, passing through a 
coil of wire surrounding a core of soft iron in each lamp, impart, when the 
coil is fixed and the core movable, a vibration to the core which bears the 
negative electrode. When, however, the core is fixed and the coil mov- 
able, the latter supports the negative electrode, and vibrates in the same 
manner. 

** The reversed currents employed may be obtained directly from an al- 
ternating-current dynamo-electric machine, or the direct current from 
adynamo-electric machine may be reversed by a commutator operated by 
the current, or other suitable means. 

‘* When a number of small lights are to be operated by asingle reversed 
current, this reversed current is caused to pass through the primary wire 
of a series of induction coils, the secondary currents of which feed the 
lamps. 

‘*'The use of induction coils in this manxer allows the main circuit to re- 
main unbroken, while the circuit of any of the lamps may be broken. 
The advantage of this in an extended subdivision of the light is evident. 

‘* We have devised an electrical governor which, applied to a steam- 
engine driving a dynamo-electric machine, will maintain the current 
strength in its circuit. By this means, in the operation of a number of 
lights by a single current, the extinction of one or more of the lamps will 
not affect the others. ' 

** We have also arranged the commutator of a dynamo-electric machine 
so as to obtain from it one or more reversed currents from the arma- 
ture coils at the same time that the machine magnetizes itself and fur- 
nishes direct currents from the same armature coils.” 


* This finds a ready explanation in the recent investigations of Dr. F. C. G. Miiller into 
the German Bessemer process, published in the Zeitschrift des Vereines deutscher In- 
genieure, September and October, 1878. Dr. Muller finds that at a temperature of 1400° 
C., and above, the carbon takes precedence of the silicon in its affinity for oxygen, and it 
is not until the carbon is nearly or quite all oxidized that the silicon is able to appropriate 
the oxygen. In those cases where the initial temperature of the iron in the converter is 
less than 1400° C., the silicon combines with the oxygen, and raises the temperature to 
the point at which the carbon is capable of burning. T. B.D, 
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MORRISON'S IMPROVEMENT IN FURNACES FOR STEAM-BOILERS. obvious. The volumes of partially burned gases generated in the fire- 


place (carbonic oxide, hydrogen, hydrocarbon, and other combustible 
gases) which, under ordinary circumstances, would suffer but most im- 
perfect combustion on their passage through the remaining fire-space of 
the boiler, and would be hence practically wasted, are in this case met 
at the bridge-wall by the fierce jet of superheated steam and air, 
delivered through the numerous perforations of the T-pipe, bringing the 
air in the condition to produce the most intense combustion into that 
intimate and perfect contact with the unconsumed furnace products, 
which, as we have before affirmed, is the essential element of a perfect 
combustion. 

The effectiveness of this simple contrivance is further demonstrated by 
the fact that the combustion of refuse fuels, such as coal-dirt, sawdust, 
spent tan, etc., can be carried on in ordinary furnaces supplied with the 
attachment, not only with a complete suppression of the smoke nuisance, 
but with a degree of economy as to steaming capacity per pound of fuel 
surpassing that obtainable with the much more expensive fuels commonly 
employed for steaming purposes. 

The opportunity afforded to the writer to study the operation of the 
invention at the furniture manufactory of the Messrs. Hale, Kilburn & 
Co., of Philadelphia, where it has been in continuous use beneath two of 
the three boilers of that establishment for about a year, proved to be a 
source of as much surprise as gratification. Coal-dirt and the shavings 
and other refuse of the furniture-makers is the fuel used ; the smoke 
nuisance, which had previously been a source of trouble and litigation 
with the concern, has been completely suppressed ; the steaming capacity 
of the boilers has been materially increased, as is manifested by a saving 
of 25 per cent in fuel consumption and with nomore cost for attendance 
and maintenance than is ordinarily required. | 

From the facts which the writer has gleaned in relation to the practical 
working of this improvement in boiler-setting, he is fully convinced of its 
great practical value, and takes pleasure in stating his conviction that 
it illustrates very happily a sound appreciation on the part of the inventor 
of the difficulties of the problem to be solved, and along stride in the 
right direction for their practical solution. 





The opinion entertained by many who are superficially informed upon 
the subject, that the limits of the capabilities of the steam-engine for 
substantial improvement have been reached, has been repeatedly shown 
by scientific engineers and mechanics to be fallacious ; for in spite of the 
fact that thousands have devoted their talents to the improvement of 
our steam motors, it is susceptible of demonstration that the best con- 
structed engine that it has been possible to devise up to the present time 
will only yield a useful effect ae to from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
duty which ought to be realized from the combustion of the fuel supplied 
to the steam generator. 


The principal causes of this enormous percentage of loss, as engineers 
are universally agreed, are readily traceable to imperfections in the 
mechanical construction and setting of the steam generator, difficult of 
remedy under existing systems of practice, and in consequence of which 
combustion is carried on, at best, but very imperfectly. 

The pouring out of the chimneys of our manufactories of enormous 
volumes of unconsumed carbon in the form of smoke, which, especially 
in crowded cities, has been often made the subject of legislative restric- 
tion, represents obviously one serious item of waste; and the escape of a 
notable percentage of partially consumed carbon in the furnace gases, in 
the form of carbonic oxide, represents another. We have still to add to 
these serious elements of loss the percentage of heat wasted by conduc- 
tion and radiation to the walls of the generator and to surrounding 
objects, and the loss of heating effect incident upon the introduction of 
cold air into the furnace. 

After summing up all these items, and deducting them from the theo- 
retical duty that should be realized in a perfect machine, we have still to 
notice that, of the useful beating effect actually obtained from the steam 
generator, at least 20 per cent is lost somewhere during the passage of 
the steam through the engine. 


The fact, however, that by far the greatest proportion of loss may be 
fathered directly upon the steam generator, would naturally indicate 
that, in seeking to improve upon existing practice, the steam-boiler should 
deserve our first attention; and the importance of improving upon the 
mechanism of the generator, with the view of obtaining more perfect 
combustion and greater steaming capacity per unit of fuel consumed, has 
long been recognized by inventors, and numerous plans, some of them 
more ingenious than economical, have been devised for the purpose. 

The course of improvement in economical steam generation was at 
first directed simply to increasing the amount of heating surface in 
steam-boilers by return flues, then by submerged return flues, the tubu- 
lar and tubulous systems, etc. The heat generated has been economized 
by carefully felting the boiler, and the hot gases in the stack have been 
employed to heat the feed-water. But the all-important question of 
effecting a more perfect combustion does not appear to have received 
the attention it deserves. 


One of the most important requirements in promoting completeness of 
combustion is, that the intermixture of the gases evolved from the burn- 
ing fuel with atmospheric oxygen shall be perfect and intimate; but, as 
furnaces are ordinarily constructed, such intimate mixture can not be 
attained, as the results of practice unfortunately demonstrate too well, 
by the simple admission of the air supply through the fire-bars, and 
where the nature of the fuel is such as to generate rapidly enormous 
volumes of combustible gases (such as bituminous coals or wood), this dif-}|_ A very considerable amount of mystery has been kept up by the 
ficulty is intensified. Where the fuel is in a finely comminuted condi- | patentees of this system as to the cost of it. The expense they state it to 
tion (coal-dirt or sawdust), the ordinary methods of combustion prove | be is (1°06 francs) 11d., nearly, per light per hour, which they hope, so it 
quite inadequate, and special means must be provided to consume it, | is said, shortly to reduce by one half. However, the payment to the 
and peculiar devices must be made use of to insure the passage of the air | patentees by the city of Paris is at a rate of 1°25 francs per hour on each 
through the fire-bed, and to effect its proper and ultimate contact with | of the original lights stipulated in the contract, the augmentation to 62 
the air. being entirely gratuitous by the contractor, and in order to keep up an 

It is obvious, from what has preceded, therefore, that improvements in | fective illumination. The total remuneration is 37°2 francs (29s. 9d.) 
effecting more perfect combustion are of supreme importance in the |Per hour. The original gas illumination consisted of 344 jets, and costs 
economy of steam generation ; and, ceteris paribus, such artifices and | “224 francs (6s.) per hour. The electric illumination is considered, how- 
devices to effect it will be the best which can be most easily applied to | @Ver,,a8 equal to 682 gas-jets, say, to double the original illumination ; 
existing steam generators, without requiring radical and expensive alter- | that is, to a cost of 14-45 francs per hour, as against 37-2 francs for the 
ations, and which can be operated at the minimum of cost for attendance = ne Rano — therefore, cost 2°6 times that of the gas of equal 
and repairs. illuminating intensity. : ; : 

The poner of improvements of this class wane admitted on the atesien ae poy sin ad of Panis Rae eee eit 
score of economy in steam generation per unit of fuel consumed, the ad- : 
vantages of such an improvement, should it be practicable to adapt it to the commana mame, hewawer, eae te comibiten Se cenieat wt te 

the combustion of coal-dust, sawdust, spent tan, peat, wood-shavings, reduced rate of 0°60 france (64.) per light por hour. The Municipal Coun- 
and other forms of refuse combustibles, would, of course, be notably en- cil of ee oo to ge ga td — —— ee : 
aa by reason < = ane saving _ could be made in the first cost P gaongoro Fag t aca | 7-224 franes (63 acne tae oe 
of Sas, a8 compared week That comeannnly employed. By information lately received from Mons. Allard, the chief-engi 
; ee : . ke s gineer of 
Ret ee sey a. oe at gooey = — Me the lighting ieee of the city of Paris (under the engineer-in-chief, 
George ieee, of Philadelphia eee aes co ener sg ‘ie ns ee — seinen a adaeieeae 
3 Sees Pasa E P- | munic : ctors for ’ - 
portunity of studying in practical operation at the factory of the Messrs. | tricité, have consented to aan the lighting at the above reduced 
ee a city, meets the demands of theory and the|rate. The price paid to them, therefore, will be, up to January 15th 

Y ice. 


. , next, at the highly remunerative rate of about 14d. per ight per hour. 
Pa. a —_- of Mr. Morrison will be understood from the following brief | A series of ar: careful photometric peste. rt cantadagh by the 
ription : 


municipal authorities in the Avenue de l’Opera itself with the existing 
On the top of the bridge-wall of the ordinary horizontal steam-boiler, | illumination, showed each light to possess a maximum of 300 candles of 
or near the same, is placed a transverse pipe, provided with a number of | intensity with the naked light ; while by the interposition of the opaque 
perforations, preferably on the upper side only, and with this pipe com-| globe, the maximum was reduced to 180 candles (a loss of 40 per cent), 
municates a Geslanetal pipe, contained in the flue at the rear of the|and this again toa minimum of 90 candles during the darker periods 
bridge, the two pipes in question forming a T-shaped combination. A | through which this light passed. 
second pipe, U-shaped, traverses the flues at the rear of the bridge, its| Many other applications of the Jablochkoff candles with the Gramme 
outer end being open to the atmosphere, and the other projecting into | machine occur in Paris, such as at the Magazins and the Hotel du Louvre, 
the leg of the T-pipe before mentioned. Within this leg, likewise, is | at the Theatre du Chatelet, at the Hippodrome, at the Hotel Continental, 
placed a nozzle, directed toward the perforated cross-piece of the T, and|etc. Still, as in none of these cases have the financial results been ascer- 
to which superheated steam may be conveyed by a suitable pipe. By | tained on such good authority as in the case of the Avenue de l’Opera, it 
suitable connections, this steam-pipe may be divided and maae to deliver, | has been thought advisable to pass them over. The main object, held 
by the device of a steam-blower, an artificial blast of steam and | constantly in view in the present communication, has been to ascertain 
air under the grate-bars. Commonly, however, the inventor prefers | the carefully-prepared financial results of a few applications, which have 
to employ a fan. There are, it will be observed, no increase of | been supplied on unimpeachable authority, rather than to attempt to pre- 
grate surface, no perforations of the walls, and no radicalor expensive | sent those of a larger number, in some of which the results might have 
changes of the boiler settings required, The operation of the device is|been open to doubt,—Jour. Franklin Inst, ; 





COST OF STREET-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY IN PARIS. 


At arecent meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. James N. Shoolbred 
read a paper ‘‘On che Practical Application of Electricity to Lighting 
Purposes,” giving the particulars of cost of plant and of operating elec- 
tric lights under a variety of circumstances, and by several different 
systems. 

Of the various streets and other places in Paris, lit up by the Jabloch- 
koff system, the Avenue de l’Opera is the one which, from its central 
position, has attracted most attention, and therefore will be taken here 
as a type example. 

The Avenue de l’Opera, includiag the Place de l)Opera at one end, and 
the Place du Theatre Frangais, are lit up by 62 lights ; 46 single-candle 
and eight double-candle (on the Place de Opera). Originally, only about 
40 were provided, but the illumination being insufficient, the number was 
augmented (at the contractor’s expense) to the amount just stated. 

These are divided into four groups: one on the Place de l’Opera, two in 
the Avenue de l’Opera, and one on the Place du Theatre Frangais. Each 
group of lights is supplied with electricity from a (double) Gramme ‘ 16- 
light ” machine, driven by an engine of 20 nominal horse-power. 
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PROGRESS IN SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


General Science. 
The much-mooted question of a relation of cause and effect between 


haps, even for a few months only of each year, be successfully demon- 
strated, the advantage accruing therefrom, in a commercial sense, will be 
the periodical occurrence of commercial crises and the condition of the} highly important. The expedition of Nordenskidld consisted of the steam- 
solar surface has just found another distinguished champion in Prof. W. | ers Lena and Vega, and on the 20th of August last had passed the north- 
Stanley Jevons, who, ina recent communication to Nature, makes the | ernmost point of Asia, reaching the mouth of the Lena about a week 
following statements : ‘‘I can entertain no doubt whatever that the prin-| later. Here the two vessels parted company, the Lena to ascend the river 
cipal commercial crises do fall into a series having the average period of | to Yakootsk, and the Vega to continue the further exploration of the Si- 
10-466 years. Moreover, the almost perfect coincidence of this period | berian coast, and if possible to reach Japan. As the greater portion of 
with Brown’s estimate of the sun-spot period (10°45 years) is of itself! the Siberian coast from the mouth of the Lena tothe Straits has been 
strong evidence that the phenomena are connected.” already explored by sailing vessels, the practicability of the remaining 
The conclusion that the coincidence above noted establishes a logical) portion of the voyage is generally admitted. It is fully time, however, 
connection of cause and effect between phenomena occurring at a dis-| that the Vega should be heard from, and great anxiety is felt in Sweden 
tanceof vast intervals of space, and so diverse in character, would ap-| to hear some news of the intrepid explorer. 
pear to be purely fanciful, were it not demonstrable, upon the most com-| _, , 
plete and satisfactory experimental evidence, that every manifestation of | Mining and Metallurgy. tes 
terrestrial activity has more or less directly a solar origin. The only not-| A confirmation of the favorable opinion we have always main- 
able exception to thisstatement is the phenomenon of the tides. All other | tained in the JOURNAL, concerning the natural wealth of our far-off ter- 
forms of energy, physical or chemical, organic or inorganic ; the multi- | ritory of Alaska, is afforded us by the statements credited to William G. 
farious consequences connected with the circulation of air and water, in- | Morris, Special Commissioner of the Government, appointed to make an 
volving the causation ef winds, aérial and aqueous currents, rain-fall, and |examination of the territory, and who has just returned to San Fran- 
their etfects in establishing those climatic conditions upon which organic | cisco. He reports Alaska to be beyond doubt rich in gold, silver, plati- 
growth and, inferentially, the very existence of mankind and the suc- | num, iron, copper, coal, and other minerals, and anticipates that the min- 
cessful pursuit of agriculture and commerce, is absolutely dependent, are eral wealth of the territory will originate one of the greatest mining 
directly referable to the forces of solar radiation. This much being proven, | excitements of the time at no very distant period. Of the interior of the 
it is not overstepping logical boundaries to inquire wheiher, if the solar | country but little is known, because of the unfavorable disposition of the 
energy is variable in intensity, that variation will not manifest itself in a | native inhabitants; and nearly all the prospecting that has been done, and 
variety of ways in modifying the activity of terrestrial phenomena. That , which has warranted such favorable reports of the mineral wealth of the 
the intensity of solar radiation is variable, has been demonstrated by the | country, has been practically confined to the neighborhood of the coast, 
most indubitable experimental evidence,and that terrestrial phenomena, and to the coast islands. 
the origin of which may be directly traced to the sun, will manifest a varia-; One vein, discovered in the Tengas Narrows, near the port of Wran- 
tion, corresponding in intensity and activity to that of the solar energy to | gel, is reported to have assayed $300 per ton in gold, and $27.37 in silver. 
which they may be ultimately traced, is a logical conclusion that can not | All along the coast, Mr. Morris reports, out-croppings of metal-bearing 
be evaded. When, however, the attempt is made to enter into particulars, | quartz may be observed ; and under a government which would afford 
or toapply the above conclusion to particular cases, in order to determine | reasonable protection to life and property, he believes this hitherto un- 
how and to what extent insuch particular cases the terrestrial order of | known country would speedily enter upon a career of unexampled pros- 
things has been controlled and modified, we are confronted with grave | perity, and mineral treasures would be unearthed which would astonish 
difficulties ; for the interaction and interdependence of the many terres- | the world. The region of southeastern Alaska, bordering upon British 
trial forces involved in the production of any effect of magnitude compli- | Columbia, and which he describes as being abundantly traversed by small 
cate the problem of its correct analysis immensely. water-courses, he believes, will yield placer diggings as rich as any that 
From this most interesting and, until comparatively recently, unsus- | were found in California in the palmiest days of surface mining. But 
pected relationship of solar activity and terrestrial response, has grown a | nothing will be done toward the development of these riches and the 
variety of speculations, of which that referred to at the opening of this | population of the territory until the government has enacted and put 
topic isan example, in which such apparently utterly disconnected and | into practical effect laws for the protection of life and property—of 
arbitrary matters as the social, commercial, and political affairs of man- | which there are at the present time none in existence. Referring to this 
kind are attempted to be brought under the dominion of the solar ray. | topic specially, he says: ‘‘ There is no law whereby any one can obtain 
That such connection is highly probable, will appear from the foregoing | title to mining and other property. The preémption laws of the United 
train of reasoning, and is strengthened most materially by the occurrence | States are not extended over the territory ; in fact, every thing is ina 
of many such remarkable coincidences as the one which Prof. Jevons | state of chaos and confusion.” 
lays such stress upon. But until fact has been piled upon fact, like| Mr. Morris pronounces in terms equally favorable upon the value of the 
Ossa upon Pelion, conclusions of such far-reaching consequences, how- | timber resources and the fisheries of our far-off territory. 
ever tempting tothe generalizing mind, must still be held to be simply| Dr. Wedding, in his excellent elaboration of Percy’s Metallurgy, sums 
probable, but not proven. up his views of the causes contributing to the beneficial effects of the hot 
The ** fourth condition of matter,” a supposititious condition beyond the | blast in blast-furnace working briefly as follows: 1. The increase of the 
gaseous, and physically as far above it as is the gaseous condition above | temperature of the blast is accompanied by a_ corresponding incredse in 
the liquid, which has lately been claimed to exist by Dr. William Crookes, | the amount of carbonic acid, and a corresponding decrease in the amount 
and to which we briefly alluded in our summary of last week, has found | of carbonic oxide generated in the first combustion. 2. The high tem- 
a supporter in our contemporary, Engineering, in whose columns we meet | perature thus attained is made still more intense by the previous excessive 
with substantially the following comments thereon: Mr. Crookes’s re- | heating of the coal. 3. This heightened intensity of temperature effects 
cent researches have lifted this remarkable conjecture from the region of | a corresponding saving in fuel, which is much greater than the quantity 
speculation to that of fact, and have demonstrated that a fourth condi- |expended in heating the blast. 4. The relative production, that is, the 
tion of matter still more ethereal than the lightest gases actually exists ; | amount of materials smelted, compared with the amount of fuel used for 





or, what is much the same thing, that gases, under the influence of high 
exhaustions, become so far changed in their physical constitution and 
properties as to open up a field of physical phenomena entirely foreign to 
the gaseous state. We have said enough, our contemporary concludes, to 
show that a new world has been opened to physical science, in which 
great discoveries may be added to the science of the future. 


Geology and Geography. 


From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior we learn that 
the Tenth Annual Report of the U.S. Geological and Geographical Sur- 
vey of the Territories, under the direction of Prof. Hayden, will soon be 
ready for distribution. This volume will contain an account of the work 
of the survey during the year 1876, and will refer especially to observa- 
tions made in Southern Colorado and New Mexico. It will contain 846 


pages, octavo, and 80 plates, sections, maps, etc., of which about 50 will | 


illustrate the remarkable cliff dwellings of that region and their inhab- 


itants. This report, it is predicted, will prove to be the most generally | 


interesting of the whole series. The délay in its publication has been 
caused, it is said, on account of the preparation of the plates. Of the 
Eleventh Annual Report, comprising the history of the field-work of the 
survey for 1877, in the region of Southern Wyoming and Idaho, about 
250 pages were in type at the beginning of the year. 

Great interest and_no little anxiety are manifested in behalf of the 
Swedish Exploring Expedition, which, under the command of Prof. Nor- 
denskidld, sailed from Hammerfest last July, with the intention of demon- 
strating the existence of an available northern passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. This expedition is the natural sequence of Nordenskiéld’s 
successful accomplishment, in the years 1876 and 1877. of the feat of 
reaching the mouths of the great Siberian rivers, the Obi and the Yenisei, 
by way of the Sea of Kara, by which he succeeded in opening a new com- 
mercial water-way, making the vast regions of Siberia accessible for prof- 
itable commerce with Europe for several months of the year. Theobject 
of the present expedition is to extend the limits of the former explora- 
tions, by making the complete circuit of the Northern Sea, and if possible 
to reach Japan by way of Behring Straits. By this time, it is believed, if 


| the purpose, is increased: and 5. The absolute production, that is, the 
j}amount of materials smelted in a given time, is increased, since combus- 
| tion is accelerated, and the working of the furnace becomes consequently 
more rapid. 


As confirmatory of the conclusions reached by Prof. T. M. Drown, con- 
cerning the effects of alkaline carbonates in removing the impurities from 
iron, and an account of whose experiments appeared in a late issue of the 
JOURNAL, we may record the experimental trials of Vanderkeyn, to prove 
the utility of employing molten soda in the puddling process. This in- 

| vestigator is of the opinion that the chief benefit to be derived from the 
| use of this *‘ medicine” is the elimination of silicon, especially from coke 
|irons. He recommends that the soda be introduced about three or four 
| minutes before the iron comes to nature, and cautions thut the damper 
| be closed for the time, lest the pulverulent material be carried off with 
| the draught. 

| Wanderkeyn announces, also, that the effect of the soda in reducing the 
| percentage of phosphorus and sulphur is very noticeable. and believes 
| that by the use of alkalies it will be possible to produce high-grade irons 
| from ordinary pig. He considers, likewise, that the use of the alkalies in 
| caustic form will be attended with better results than when the carbon- 
| ates are used, the chemical activity of the former being more energetic. 

| In California, Nevada, and Montana, where native sulphur occurs in 
| masses and mixed with the rock as a gangue accompanying metallic ores, 
|the production of sulphur is in certain places a profitable industry. 
|The following mode of purifying the native material, which is some- 
/what novel, and which is said to be universally practiced on the Pacific 
| Coast, is worthy of description. 

The “purifier,” in shape not unlike a percolator, is of boiler-iron, and 
‘is about four feet in diameter, eight feet high, and has a capacity of 
about a ton of charge. The bottom is perforated and funnel-shaped, 
and a stout wrought-iron lid is provided for the top, with bolts or other 
means of attachment. A double piece of heavy gunny-cloth having 
been spread over the perforated bottom, the charge of previously dried 
crude sulphur is dumped into the receiver, the lid is securely fastened, 
and ~natenaen steam is admitted through an inlet pipe provided in the 





no unforeseen accident has happened to the ex ition, the successful pas-| side of the samme. The sulphur, gradvaily melting, sinks to the bottom, 
sage of the Straits should have been accomplis ed. Should the feasibility | where it is from time to time drawn off and cast into molds or boxes. 
of traversing these northern waters, with comparative freedom from mis-| At Lakeport, California, where a mixture containing both sulphur and 
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cinnabar in paying quantities occurs, the ore is placed in the usual 
cinmabar reduction furnace, and both mercury and sulphur vapors are 
passed together and condensed in the first receiver. Into this, superheated 
steam is passed by which the sulphur is liquefied, and the mercury vola- 
tile zinc is condensed in a second receiver. 

In a second paper on ‘* The Chemical and Physical Properties of Steel 
Rails,” published in the January issue of the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, Dr. Dudley, Chemist to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, discusses the important question as to whether the wearing power 
of such rails increases with the hardness of the steel. His investigation 
appears to have been very thorough, and his conclusions are fortified 
with the results of a large number of analyses. He finds, contrary to 
the opinion generally entertained, that the softer rails, containing low 
carbon and low phosphorus have yielded better results as regards wear- 
ing powers than the harder rails. 

The trials of the Dupuy direct process, which have from time to time 
been reported in the JOURNAL, during the past year, appear to have at- 
tracted the attention of English metallurgists; and the statement is 
authorized that the inventor of the process named has sailed for Kurope 
in consequence of an invitation extended to him by English iron manu- 
facturers, to test the practicability of his process abroad. 

It is announced that the establishment of concentrating and reducing 
works at Portland, Me., has been decided upon by the Sullivan Silver 
Mining Company. The mill is expected to be in readiness for starting 
early in the spring, and will depend for its supplies upon eight silver 
mining companies, five in Maine and three in New Hampshire, which it 
is affirmed have agreed to send their ores as soon as the works are in 
running order. 

The Clifton Copper Mine, located on the eastern frontier of Arizona, 
at the town of Clinton, near the New Mexican line, and some 500 miles 
east from Yuma, is represented as being one of the richest copper mines 
of the far West. The ores are easily worked, and so rich that it is found 
profitable to transport them by team a distance of several hundred miles, 
to Trinidad, Colo., where they are shipped by rail to Baltimore for reduc- 
tion. 

The Estill County (Ky.) lithographic stone has lately been pronounced, 
by a New York expert, after a thorough examination, to be “ first-class 
and suitable for all kinds of work.” The importance of this decision, if it 
be well founded, will appear from the fact that the annual consumption 
of this product in the United States exceeds the value of $10,000,000. 


Chemistry and Technology. 


The following chemical memoranda will be found of interest: A deli- 
cate test for the detection of glycerine (and conversely for boracic acid 
and borates) is the intens2 greenish coloration imparted to a colorless 
flame by a borate when moistened with glycerine. Care must be taken, 
however, to notice first that the borate employed does not itself impart 
this color to the flame, which, under certain circumstances, as, for in- 
stance, in presence of sulphuric acid, it will do. One percent of glycerine 
in milk, and one tenth of one per cent in beer, may, it is atfirmed, be de- 
tected in this way.—Jaquemart suggests, as a reagent for detecting the 
presence of alcohol without distillation, the employment of a solution of 
mercuric nitrate ; a portion of the salt is reduced to mercurous salt, and, 
upon addition of ammonia, a black precipitate is formed, which is heavier 
and more intense the more alcohol there may be present. Methylic alcohol 
does not give this precipitate. If the liquid to be tested is colored, the 
same should first be decolorized with bone-black. Ethereal oils and in- 
soluble matters are removed by hydrochloric acid, and solids, such as 
salves and soaps, are kneaded in water before testing.— To detect nickel 
in the smallest traces, a recently-recommended reagent is the zantho- 
genate of potassium, which gives with aqueous solutions of the 
metal, when in small quantity, an intense yellow coloration; and 
when nickel is present in quantity, a yellow precipitate, insoluble 
in excess of ammonia. Copper gives the same coloration and 
precipitate, but this disappears at once on addition of a few drops of 
ammonia. 

The substance of which the much-talked-of Swiss ‘‘ self-luminous clock 
dials” are composed has been examined by Prof. Henry Morton, of the 
Stevens Institute, and has been ascertained to be the ‘‘sulphide of cal- 
cium,” which is caused to adhere to the dial surface by means of some 
resinous varnish. This compound has long been known to possess phos- 
phorescent qualities of a high order; but as prepared for this special use, 
its phosphorescence has never before been equaled, as may be judged 
from the fact that, after being shut up in a box for five days, it was still 
visible in total darkness. Prof. Morton advances the opinion that further 
advances in this direction may develop discoveries of most surprising 
character. 

Mathey, a Neufchatel chemist, communicates to one of our French ex- 
changes the following facts relating to the same subject. The phospho- 
rescent dials, he states, are usually made of paper or thin card-board, 
enameled and covered with an adhesive varnish, upon which is dusted, 
with a fine sieve, powdered sulphide of barium. The sulphides of stron- 
tium and calcium possess the same property ; but our authority affirms 
they lose their phosphorescence more quickly than the barium salt. 
When the dial. has lost its self-luminous qualities, they may be restored by 
an hour’s exposure to sunlight, or by burning near it a few inches of 
Magnesium wire. 

A new material, called ‘‘ muralis,” and designed, as its name will sug- 
gest, as a wall covering, has lately been brought out in London. It is 
described as being made of a mixture of linseed-oil and fiber. (The ques- 
tion here naturally arises, what kind of fiber?) It is said to be excel- 
lently adapted to receive ornamentation in relief by stamping, and from 
its extremely tenacious and elastic nature to be well suited to resist rough 
usage. From the description given of it, it would appear to be not very 
unlike the product known as “linoleum,” which has lately grown largely 
in_ favor as a floor covering in place of oil-cloth, and which is made of a 
mixture of oxidized linseed-oil and cork-dust. The tough, elastic, and 
Wearing qualities of this material are so well known that the claims made 
in behalf of ‘‘ muralis” appear to be not unreasonable. 

Slag-wool—produced, as our readers are generally aware, by blowing 
blast-furnace slag as it runs from the furnace into the finest filaments, 
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form its application to steam-pipes and boilers, as a non-conducting cover- 
ing, is made very convenient. 

The New York Paint and Drug Reporter is authority for tke state- 
ment that the saponification of petroleum, which has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be impracticable, has been successfully accomplished. How or 
by what process deponent sayeth not; but the products, which are said 
to be perfect specimens of saponification, are claimed by the inventor to 
be especially applicable, in the operations of scouring and finishing in tex- 
tile manufactures, to general domestic uses, and, by reason of their anti- 
septic properties, to medicinal uses. 

It has lately been pointed out that nearly all the tin plate used in the 
fashioning of domestic utensils contains lead, and some of it in consider- 
able quantity. Dr. Querner, of Philadelphia, reports toa contemporary 
that he has examined a large number of tinned vessels from various. 
sources (employing the nitric acid and iodide of potassium reaction) and 
has found lead in every case. 

A process for producing a substitute for fire-gilded glass, which is. 
affirmed to yield results fully equal to the best specimens of ancient art, 
consists in introducing gold-leaf or platinum into the body of the glass 
and amalgamating the precious metal with the latter by means of the 
blow-pipe. The designs thus produced are protected from wear by a film 
of glass, and are declared to be practically indestructible. 


Mechanics and Engineering. 


The Wooten anthracite-dust-burning furnace, which has hitherto been 
applied only to freight locomotives, is about to be put to trial on passen- 
ger trains. We make this statement on the cuthority of the Reading 
Eagle. from whose columns we glean that a passenger engine with the 
Wooten appliances for dust-burning has just been turned out at the 
depot machine-shops of the Philadelphia & Reading RR. at Reading. 

Of the mileage of new railroads constructed in the United States during 
1878, New England is credited with 41 miles; the Middle States, 333 
miles; the South Atlantic States, 111 miles ; the Gulf States, 167 miles ; 
the South interior, comprising Indian Territory, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia, 53 miles; the North interior, comprising 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, 273 miles ; the Northwest, comprising Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Da- 
kota, 1235 miles ; the Far West interior, comprising the district included 
between Texas and the Northwest and Pacific States, 327 miles; and the 
Pacific States, 122 miles. 

Of the new milcage nearly one half is to be credited to the States classed 
above as Northwest, the State of Minnesota heading the list with 33814 
miles, or nearly one eighth of the total new railway reported. Of the 
older States, Pennsylvania made the best record, showing a new mileage 
of 18814 miles. 

From late accounts of the Channel tunnel scheme, which of late has 
been almost forgotten, we glean the statement that the projected tunnel 
mouth on the English side at St. Margaret’s Bay has been abandoned, be- 
cause of certain unfavorable features, which recent surveys have brought 
to light, and which would entail large and unnecessary expenses in pre- 
liminary work. The scheme now proposed provides for the sinking of a 
new shaft at or near Dover. The site on the French side of the Channel 
at Sangatte (near Boulogne) is still believed to be the best that could be 
selected. There the exploring shaft has already reached a depth of 70 
meters (by 2 meters wide), and but 10 meters more of sinking will be re- 
quired to begin the horizontal cutting, from which the practicability of 
the undertaking will shortly be decided. Though the project at present 
attracts little or no attention, it would appear from the foregoing that it 
has by no means been given up by its projectors. 

From statements lately made by M. Pelletier, a French engineer tem- 
porarily sojourning in New York, it would appear that the project of 
forming an inland sea in the interior of Tunis and along the eastern bor- 
ders of Algeria, is not so purely chimerical as has been generally sup- 
posed. The general scope of the project will doubtless be quite 
familiar to our readers from having been frequently alluded to in the 
JOURNAL; in its present form, however, it appears to have received a de- 
cided impetus by reason of the championship and perscnal codperation 
of De Lesseps. The progress which the scheme has made may be briefly 
summed up as follows: A report made some years ago by Capt. Rondaire 
(Roudaire ?) calling attention to the fact that lerge areas (the Schottes) in 
the interior of the countries named were depressed below the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea, ard suggesting the feasibility of converting these 
areas into an inland sea by means of a canal of inconsiderable length, 
from the establishment of which communication, a vast im- 
provement in the climate of the countries involved and_impor- 
tant commercial results might be reasonably expected to ensue, 
attracted the attention of the Academy- of Sciences, and es- 
pecially of De Lesseps, through whose joint instrumentality the 
favorable consideration of the Chamber of Deputies was lately obtained. 
Ample funds were voted to defray the expenses of a thoiough examina- 
tion and survey of the region, which was lately accomplished by a body 
of engineers under the immediate direction of Lesseps and Rondaire. 
The result of this expedition is affirmed to have been to gain the com- 
plete adhesion of De Lesseps to the practicability of the project of bring- 
ing the Schottes into communication with the sea by a canal of 20 kilom- 
eters length, ata cost of 60,000,000 francs, the construction and mainte- 
nance of which, it is confidently expected, will bring about climatic and 
commercial results not inferior in magnitude and utility to those accom- 
plished by the Suez Canal. 

The ‘ duplexing” of several of the Atlantic cables, the successful ac- 
complishment of which during the past year was noticed in our 
last, is now affirmed to have effected an increase in .working capacity of 
70 per cent. 

Apropos of the kindness with which the Japanese take to western civ- 
ilization, we may report'that there are in operation in that empire no less 
than 125 telegraph stations, employing 5000 miles of wire. At the close 
of 1876, a line of railroad 48 miles in length, connecting the important 
towns of Kioto and Hiogo, was in complete working order, and its exten- 
sion to Otsu has already been undertaken. The bridges of this road are 
of iron and stone, both the road-bed and rolling stock are described as 
being of the most approved construction, and its passenger and freight 


by means of a steam-jet—is now woven into strips or bands, in which j traffic as being constantly on the increase. No less than 1000 miles of 
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new telegraph are now in course of construction, and still further exten- 
sions are said to be contemplated. 

In spite of their antipathy to the introduction of western ideas, the 
Chinese appear also to appreciate the telegraph. Several lines have been 
in successful operation in the empire for a year or two, and now, it is re- 
ported, several new and extensive lines are about to be constructed—one 
from Tien-tsin to Taku, and another connecting Tien-tsin and Peking. 





UTAH MINES. 





Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 
STAR DISTRICT. 

Star District was discovered and located in the spring of 1870. It lies 
ten miles southeast of ’Frisco and five miles west of the Beaver River. 
The mines are situated in a low cluster of mountains, called the Star 
Range, that are surrounded by desert valleys covered with sage brush 
and greasewood. In November, 1871, the district was divided into two, 
one called the North Star and one the South Star. Water is found in the 
foot-hills of North Star District. A great deal of work has been done in 
this district, and some of the mines have produced largely. The principal 
ledges of North Star are the Rebel, Golden Era, Hidden Treasure, Shen- 
andoah, Midas, the Minnesota, and the Cortez. 

There are tunnels and drifts on the Rebel aggregating five hundred feet. 
The ore averages 55 oz. silver and 65 per cent galena ; 1500 tons have been 
extracted from this mine. Work is now being prosecuted. Golden Era 
carries carbonate of lead ore, which assays from 30 to 100 oz. silver, 
and 60 per cent lead. It is developed by a 50-foot shaft and 150 feet of 
drifts ; 300 tons of ore have been taken out. The Cortez ledge carries gold, 
silver, lead, and iron. About 400 feet of shafts and drifts have been run ; 
work is now abandoned. The product was about 150 tons. The ore 
yields 50 per cent lead, 60 0z. silver, $30 gold perton. A seam of iron 
runs through the ledge about 15 inches wide, which carries the gold. 

The Lake Superior lode carries from 15 to 40 per cent copper and from 
20 to 60 oz. of silver and $30 gold. This isa contact vein. The hanging 
wall is granite—the foot wall quartzite. The width of the ledge is 30 
feet, but most of the ledge matter is waste. Two shafts have been sunk 
on the mine, one 67 feet deep and one 40 feet deep. Both of them run 
through a stratum of good ore. Four hundred tons of ore have been ex- 
tracted of different grades, averaging about $50 per ton. The formation 
of the district is slate, quartzite, limestone, and granite. 

South Star District joins North Star onthe south. The principal loca- 
tions are the Hoosier Boy, Elephant, Wascoe, St. Mary’s, Reindeer, and 
the Mammoth. The Hoosier Boy, held under United States patent, is 
owned by a New York company, which also controls the Shauntic 
smelters. The ore is of a free character, not requiring calcining. It carries 
iron enough for fluxing. Average value of the ore, 30 oz. silver and 50 
per cent lead. 

The Wascoe is developed by a shaft 350 ft. deep and drifts aggregating 
about 250 feet. The ore is gray carbonate, averaging 60 oz. in silver and 
45 per cent lead. Daily shipments are now being made from the mine to 
Frisco, where they are reduced in the smelting works. The general for- 
mation is limestone. 

The Elephant lode is about the same grade of ore as the Wascoe. This 
mine sold three years ago to an Ohio company for the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The company suspended work about three months 
ago. 

The reason of the failure is, that the property has been badly managed, 
the foreman and superintendent pocketing the major part of the proceeds 
from the sale of the ores. 

The ores of the Elephant ledge carry 60 oz. of silver, 60 per cent lead, 
and iron sufficient to flux the ores. The ores from this mine are worth 
more than their assay value asa flux for others. There have been over 
500 feet of shafts, drifts, and stopes run on this property. The formation 
is limestone, very much broken up. The ore has all been found in cham- 
bers. The Mammoth lode has been developed by a shaft 150 feet deep, 
and drifts aggregating 250 feet. The ore is of the same character as the 
Elephant, no work being done on the mine. 

‘The St. Marvy’s lode is now worked by a small force of men. The ledge 
is avery promising one; daily shipments of ore are being made from 
this mine. The Boston, held under U.S. patent, is owned by Mr. Searles, 
of Chicago. But little ore has been taken from this mine. The company 
has been for the last year driving a tunnel for the purpose of tapping the 
vein at a depth of 500 feet. The formation is limestone. The character 
of the ore is the same as former mines. 

The next district organized was the Rocky District. It joins North Star 
on the northeast. There isa good deal of work being done in the district. 
The formation is limestone. The ores carry silver, copper, lead, and iron. 
Small shipments are being daily made to ‘Frisco. 

The next district is Beaver Lake, lying three miles north of Rocky Dis- 
trict, being divided by a small, barren valley. Formation, granite and 
limestone. Some very rich ores have been taken out of the mines in this 
district ; but few men are working here now. The ores are gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and lead. 

Lincoln District is situated on the east side of the Beaver Valley, not over 
twenty miles southwest from Beaver City. There are several locations in 
the district. The ores carry lead and silver. The principal mine in the 
district is called the Old Lead mine. It was worked twenty years ago. 
It is where the Mormons received their supply of lead to oppose the prog- 
ress of Johnston’s army into Utah in 1857. The district is a valuable one, 
put it is awaiting cheaper modes of transportation before it can be worked 
at a profit. 

Granite District joins Lincoln District on the northeast. 
trict is a famous bismuth mine, assaying as high as 60 per cent bismuth. 

On the north side of Lincoln District is located the Bradshaw Dis- 
trict. The principal mine is the Cave Lode. It carries gold and iron. 
It is owned by W. S. Godbe, and the ore is used in his furnaces in ’Frisco 
as a valuable flux. The ore averages $100 per ton, in gold, and 





about 50 per cent iron. Ten tons daily are shipped to ’Frisco, thirty miles | 
The route of the Utah Southern Railroad, which is to | 


to the southwest. 
be completed to Frisco on the ist of next July, runs through this valley, 
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THE BODIE (CAL.) MINES. 


Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





As there have been so many inquiries from the East as to the cause of 
the gradual decline in the Bodie stocks, while the reports from the vari- 
ous mines continued so favorable, it may be as well at once to say that 
this decline is distinctly attributable to the claims made to the ownership 
of the mines by purchasers under the Act of Congress of 1853. The fact 
that these claims existed had been known to not afew long before the 
facts were published ; and as the settlement of such claims, either by liti- 
gation or in an amicable manner, must inevitably absorb a certain amount 
of the capital of the mines, it was but natural that, in anticipation of the 
publication, there should be a good deal of ‘‘ short” selling. Now that the 
matter has been made public, and that the various companies are settling 
amicably with the State claimants, the decline has been arrested, and in 
view of the news from the mines themselves, a gradual enhancement in 
= quotations—which is better than a too rapid recovery—may be looked 

or. 

As for the Bodie itself, the ore in the bottom is said to be not quite so good. 
The drifts north and south of the Bruce winze are both improving, and the 
ore is of very fine quality. It is stated that the new developments in the 
Standard mine are all in the direction of the Bodie mine. The bullion ship- 
ments of the Bodie during December amounted to $91,070.29. In the 
Standard, the stopes are all looking well; work is going on on both the 
east and west cross-cuts, and there is enough ore in sight to leave no rea- 
sonable doubt that dividends will continue regularly to be paid. The 
bullion shipments from the Standard during December amounted to 
$103,913.11. The total for December from these two adjacent mines is 
$194,983.40, an increase of about $14,000 on the bullion shipments of 
November. It will be recollected that the Bodie ore averages between 
$300 and $400 per ton. 

The Bulwer mine is continuing the shipment of ore—620 tons—to the 
Bodie mill. The Ralston ledge in the south drift is 18 inches wide, of 
very good ore. The Stonewall stopes continue to look well. 

In the South Bodie mine, the shaft has reached a depth of nearly 400 
feet, all timbered and in good working order. The formation is a coarse 
porphyry, with occasional veins of clay and quartz. The foot-wall shows 
a continuance of the ledge of porphyry found on Bodie Hill. 

The water in the Dudley mine is greatly on the decrease ; the shaft is 
ag 340 feet. This mine promises very fine developments at an early 
date. 

In the Summit mine, good headway is being made in cutting out and 
timbering the shaft. The shaft-house is completed, and the machinery 
works well. 

The Mono shaft is down 420 feet, but there is too much water at the 
bottom of the mine to enable much work to be done. The east cross-cut 
on the 260 level is in 156 feet. The ground in the face is looking very 
favorable. A vein of one foot in width of low-grade ore has been cut, 
and it is expected the main vein will soon be reached. 

In the Maryland Consolidated, three feet of pay clay and decomposed 
quartz were encountered last week in the west shaft, of the same appear- 
ance and class as found in the Bodie and Standard mines. Since then an 
eighteen to twenty-inch vein of rich quartz has been found. The ledge 
continues daily to improve, showing a large vein of fine ore and clay, 
which assures this company, independent of their other ledges, an abun- 
dant quantity of paying ore. 

Work will shortly be recommenced on the Golden Gate, assays of the 
| ledge, about 18 inches thick, running as high as $70 per ton, and appear- 
ances favoring a large and rich vein. The ledge isin a direct line with 
the Dudley and Black Hawk ledges, and between them, north and south, 
carrying apparently the same rich ore-bearing channels. The Golden 
Gate promises to prove one of the finest Bodie mines. 

In the Black Hawk, the total depth reached is 209 feet. The ledge in 
the bottom of the shaft is about 3 feet wide, and prospects well in gold. 
The Syndicate mill is running steadily, and the south drift is constantly 
advancing. The winze on the Osceola ledge has been sunk to a total 
depth of 95 feet. The ledge is 4 feet wide, of good ore. ; 

In the Addenda mine, the depth reached is 160 feet, and sinking is 
being continued in a formation of clay and quartz. F 

The west cross-cut from the 300-foot level of the May Belle is making 
| good progress. The country rock is in brown iron-stained porphyry, 
| with eccasional seams of clay and quartz. It is believed that this cross- 
cut will intersect the large ledge which is considered the principal vein 
| of the Dudley mine on the north. 

In general, it may be stated that appearances favor magnificent devel- 
opments in Bodie during the coming spring. C, H. 





ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION NOTES. 





POSSIBILITY OF ILLUMINATING THE NEW YorK PosT-OFFICE WITH 
ELECTRICITY.—We note the statement that the Postmaster of this city 
has been authorized to experiment with the electric light for the illumi- 
nation of the main floor. 


A French inventor proposes to produce electric carriage-lamps, so that 
ordinary carriages drawn by horses will be illuminated by electricity 
supplied by the rotary motion of their wheels ; locomotives, while in 
motion, will light up the trains they draw ; and steamships supply them- 
selves with powerful lights. 

A FLEXIBLE CARBON.—The Jronmonger of January 4th, 1879, says: 
‘The Sun Electric Light Company has acquired a patent for the manu- 
facture of flexible carbon—a very important advantage, as it can be 
rolled up and stowed away in a small compass—and it is about to use 
it in its patent lamp at the Crystal Palace. If the experiment answers, 
it is anticipated that the entire Palace will be lit up in the same manner. 

The Lighting Committee of the Paris Municipality has reported in 
| favor of a twelve-months’ experiment. The Avenue de l’Opéra, the Place 
de la Bastille, and one of the market buildings are to be lighted by elec- 
tricity ata charge not exceeding six cents per hour for each burner, and 
the gas company is to light the Rue du Quatre Septembre and the Place 





and it will open up the richest and most extensive mining region in Utah | du Chateau d’Eau in an improved fashion at an extra charge of not more 


Territory. ARCHIBALD, 


than one cent per cubic meter. 
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NOTES. 


MINERAL Wax.—A most remarkable discovery has been recently made 
in the Sierra Madre Mountains, about fifty miles northeast of Los Angeles. 
It appears to be a snow-white, resinous substance, softer and lighter than 
chalk, and burns with great brilliancy until consumed, leaving no ashes. 
The discoverer states that there is a whole mountain of this strange sub- 
stance, and fears some wretch may set it on fire and burn up the range. 
This substance is very valuable, and is used in the manufacture of par- 
affine for candles and other products. 


Buack Hints CoaL.—The Black Hills Herald of the 14th inst. says: 
‘Yesterday afternoon 4000 pounds of iron were sucessfully melted at the 
Gayville foundry with Black Hills coal; the amount used was about 700 
pounds. This coal came from the Red Water mines from a depth of not 
over 12 feet from the surface. It is of the bituminous variety, makes 
a beautiful fire, and is lasting. Men who use this coal here are highly de- 
lighted over this strike and its success, as heretofore they were obliged to 
pay as high as eight cents a pound, or $160 per ton, for coal shipped from 
Chicago, while the cost of this, our own coal, will not exceed a cent and 
a half per pound, or $30 per ton, delivered here from the new coal re- 
gions. Itis only a matter of time, until the coal consumers of the Hills 
will find it necessary that a railroad be built from Central City to these 
new coal ledges; for the pines on our hills are becoming scarce and valua- 
ble, and within the next two years it will be found cheaper to burn coal, 
freighted in from the mines by wagon, than a poor quality of wood 
gathered up from here and there on our mountain sides.” 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


NEVADA. 
THE COMSTOCK. 


From the Gold Hill News of the 15th instant we condense the following : 

‘Stocks have gradually strengthened during the entire week, based upon a 
near approach of the Sierra Nevada incline to the 2300 level, the reaching of the 
ore vein by the east drift on the 2200 level of the Ophir, and the completion of the 
lightning drift on the 2000 level of the Hale & Norcross, and the drainage of the 
flooded mines at no very distant day. 

“The bullion yield of Ophir for the month of December was $69,866, or a little 
over $82 per ton for the amount of ore milled. 

“California continues a daily yield of 330 tens of ore of a good quality, and 75 
tons per day of good ore is being extracted from the 1300 and 1400 levels of the 
Consolidated Virginia. 

“The Justice is yielding 40 tons per day, which is being crushed as fast as it is 
extraeted. 

‘** The daily yield of the Trojan amounts to 40 tons, with a steady increase in 
the assay value of the pulp and car samples. 

‘The flow of water is still quite strong at the Osbiston shaft of the Gould & 
re and Best & Belcher mines, but shows signs of weakening. 

“* The 7 drift on the 2000 level of the Hale & -Norcross has connected 
with the Combination shaft, and the pipes are being laid preparatory to turning 
the floods of the lower levels of the Savage and Hale & Norcross mines through 
the Sutro Tunnel. The new double line of 15-inch pumps of the Combination 
shaft have been given a good trial and found to work with the utmost perfection, 
so that all that remains to be done to commence the work of drainage is to com- 
plete a proper line of connections between the three mines. 

‘*The flood of hot water on the 2000 level of the Julia is still too great to per- 
mit of an advancegn the drift where it was struck and the recent good ore pros- 
pects were found. * The south branch of the Sutro Tunnel is rapidly approaching 
the Julia shaft, and, if nothing serious happens to prevent, will complete a connec- 
tion in three or four weeks more, when no further trouble with the water will 
be experienced. 

‘*In the Bullion, Yellow Jacket, Belcher, Overman, and other mines, the usual 
amount of prospecting is being done.” 


CONSOLIDATED VIRGINIA MininG Co.—ANNUAL REPORT.—The aiinual meet- 
ing of this company was held in San Francisco on the 9th inst. We condense the 
following from the reports of the company during the year 1878, The superin- 
tendent’s statement of the bullion account of the mine is as follows: 

















Tons of ore on hand December, 1877.............ceeeceeeeeceee 1,400% 
° OO SI na os 00x05 5.60icss00ce AeeNavecSeareres<awerees 122,821: 
a 124,231% 
Tons of ore reduced..... i anewnews Pies KER DECANE REE OeRetesiwawesenee eacne 123, 62434 
Tons or ore remaining on hand December, 1878................-0005 607% 
Total cost per ton............... ghuinecn stuns’ RiGee wsieee. seedless Weawaber $19 93 4-5 
Bullion Yield for Year : 
WEE c SSccianp coils se RATS Obs eds aebeeaenaeneaneeexeiee ... $3,770,007.98 
arcane ee 3 Gans scala cuadscusn peace paeasend Keen twaves.cne 4,226,745 13 
—_-—— $7.996,753.11 
I I e505 ais si Oanac aden scadssecuasveeecdeoncerresenvastense 3,269,197 .1-5 
Average value per ounce Dore.................++. wen a re wee re $2.30 
CE DEON, OS oo cn cre ccéwcavicccasces seesenacgesesteveses 64.68 
oy ct lE cause towasaeder ss se skae ents SERORSERA Ten SoD EARE REED 118% 
Total Production to Date : 
Gold 7 






26 





$60,7 32,882.63 


ON RIO 5 286 win d.ccs. os necaseuaades sions: dcchveeacaessusenecss 26,141,851 9-10 
Ne ae oe A aa ot Reais caiatnt sc aacgene sean soar 1,1014% 
MIE ssvcak nes acannaeuscnes cre S piakeieiaraioneeinlw ocean eeu aba ke a aewece ew cae aan 17,027 


“In addition to the ore extracted there have been raised from the mine in the 
past year 28,323-tons of waste rock. 

“©1200 Level—There are no reserves of productive ore. 

** 1300 Level—Some low-grade ore has been developed, but the existence of 
large bodies of water to the east of the ore-body has prevented us from doing the 
full amount.of prospecting in this direction which is desirable. Arrangements 
are now being made to drain the water through the 1500 level to the C. & C. 
joint-shaft, which accomplished, this level can be more thoroughly explored. 

a Level—The ore has not yet been reached by the new work inaugu- 
rated. 

‘* 1500 Level—The south drift and cross-cut No. 2 have been reopened and con- 
nected with the main drift on this level leading to the C. & C. joint-shaft. This 
Sives the required ventilation and will enable us to extract the ore which remains 
on this level to good advantage, and also forms a portion of the system of con- 

-nection desired to carry off the water which is known to exist to the east of the 
ore-body, on the levels above. 
“1550 Level—During the year no developments have been made, 





‘** 1650 Level—Extensive explorations have failed to develop any thing new or 
of any value. 

‘©1750 Level—Most of the milling ore has heen extracted, but some will yet be 
taken out by following small streaks that occur through the mass of low-grade 
ore. 

‘©1850 Level—At a point in cross-cut No. 2, 50 feet from the main south drift, 
a drift was run in a southwesterly direction to intersect cross-cut No. 3, in which 
drift ore of good quality was found, evidently being the same ore-body which 
was developed to the east of the main vein on the 1750 level, but much wider, 
the sill floor being 20 feet wider by 30 feet long. Winze No. 3, sunk from the 
1750 level, has been connected with the stopes, and good ventilation has been se- 
cured. This winze has been continued down to the 1950 level, passing vertically 
through ore for a distance cf 40 feet, when west clay was struck, and from this 
point the winze followed the slope of the clay to the level below. Favorable- 
looking vein matter and ore giving low assays have been encountered on the 
1950 level, and preparations are being made to open the 2150 level from the C. 
& C. shaft.” 

The report says it is intended to run the C. & C. shaft to the 2350 level as soon 
as practicable and continue explorations from that point. 

The Secretary’s report is as follows: . 








RECEIPTS. 
Gross product yield of mine | Balances outstanding last an- 
SOO. cacccnessrseeseuens $7,996,753 .11 nual meeting, since settled .$1,100,446.12 
POBI y oncck cccctascceavcaxs 46,389.81 —_—- 
BONS s nds aaSseeKetancanssteddcustanadeeeeceee nad esac ddadsdancdenicanatae $9,143,589 .04 


DISBURSEMENTS. 





W. H. Patton Superintend- BORCGUIIE oiic dsc ccsensseses $252.25 
ent’s account cash balance WEONON sides cesincswserwacawenvs 2,500.00 
eee $5,784.43 | Real estate ................... 9,000.00 

PIU Ss asorccciasacs'sias'siciasarecoraaiaie py GC 71,772 .92 

Nas Ao nic'e'wa civ ca mucin cao BRA | M96. 5s: cata on) xen taaeeesinaie 208,997.48 

Nevada Bank—cashinbank.. 174,930.29 Reduction................ 2... 1,295,226.00 

DUNE a oo sock cccadienecwess 11,497.01 Interest and exchange.... ... 64,973.48 

Virginia office expenses ...... 1,777.68 | Bullion freight................ 25,627.25 

Jeam account, Virginia.... $55.02 | DIvige@mde. ...... ...-cscccceveess 5,400,000.00 

Ore purchaae ..... «0.206560. 102,513.00 Legal expenses ............... 48,041.01 

Bullion samples .............. 1,306.67 | C.and C. shaft... ........... 89,500.00 

CROFT oo sccecicnecnses cess 100.00 Bullion discount.............. 546,794.36 

: Assay office expenses ........ BC, 138 G2 | SGM ES. oo... ccccewenesens 222,125.98 
Best and Belcher joint winze. 14.451.79 Salaries and Wages..... 641,543.00 
Books and stationery......... 2,568.65 | TRPOMRS .. 2. ccc cicee cscccove 5,046.60 

ROE oi cas ds ivdasuucaeaveintacdueudiscuosdegesassaneasasen acta duaisanaada $9, 143,589 .04 


Referring to the outlook for the coming year, the superintendent says: ‘‘I will 
conclude this review of the past year’s operations by saying that, although the 
developments made in the mine during the year have not warranted the resump- 
tion of dividends, it must be understood that a large extent of ground remains 
unexplored on the 1850 and 1950 levels, and that explorations have only just 
been commenced on the 2150 level. The chances which still exist for develop- 
ments of ore in these three lower levels, taken into consideration with the fact 
that our lowest (the 2150) level is 260 feet higher than the top of the late ore de- 
velopments in the Sierra Nevada mine, give favorable hopes for the future.” 


THE BULLION MininG Co.—The annual meeting of this company was held in 
San Francisco on the 9th inst. The receipts of this company for the year were 
$418,232.54, principally derived from the proceeds of three assessments. The 
principal expenditures were on labor account, the total being $63,471. 





PROPOSALS. 





For the benefit of many of our readers, we compile weekly such proposals and solicita- 
tions for contracts, etc., as may be of interest. The table indicates the character of 
proposals wanted, the full name and address of parties soliciting, and the latest date at 
which they will be received : 

Cast-Iron Water-Pipe, 11,000 feet, 36 inch; W.H. Perry, Water-Works 





IRE RNIN MON Sn cil oi ccwcesccded usednededéecteadsadéeasaaie Jan. 25, 1879 
Coal for city of Cumberland, furnishing the same for one year, tons of 

2280 the. ; E.. H. Batler, Camboriand, MG, oo... secs ccccccecdccccsssgicceess See 
Feed and Bedding for Horses of Fire Department for year 1879 ; Depart- 

mentof Fire and Buildings, Brooklyn, N. Y...................-. ca —" mae > 
Cleaning the Streets and removing dirt. ashes, etc., from Feb. 1st, 1879, 

to Dec. 31st, 1879 ; Department of City Works, Brooklyn.... ........... - 2S 
Blanks, Blank books, Stationery, etc., for use of Department of Fire 

and Buildings ; Department of Fire and Buildings, Brooklyn............ eee oS 
Granite Monument, Furnishing and Erecting; Department of City 

OIE EE ERD ec o6 a. Sia acca cSicae Kuda ieee VLSMAN MEER So eee a5 Feb. 3, ‘“ 
Army Transportation ; Charles H. Tompkins, Deputy Q. M. Gen., U.S. A., 

Se eR icics cantare snssacdda ae vbdadeuke teeweageeasiaceddw edndueee’ +  -™ 
Monument—Granite and Bronze ; M. Nichols, Chairman Monument Com- 

WON DMN he O eha ns ccldctsee Ccacacnasuedeiasednedenweastadediddeneddeawes Marehl1, “ 
Gas Illumination of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ; Salvador de Mendonca, Bra- 

zilian Consul-General, 42 Broadway, New York City..................-. ‘ = 
Locks and Keys for Mail Bags; D, M. Key, Postmaster-General, Wash- 

UNE cs cneecccice, Ghactercd de nnueadathd, Giese suieiehse slanen ‘eae ces -- awe 
Coal for Schools of Youngstown Board of Education, Youngstown, O... “=e * 


Railroad Grading ; P. Bremond, President of the Houston, East & West 
WE: TEAR, IONE, BOB sae oc cc ces eisesas Kenscesietindndsts coevcenes 


The City of Paterson, N. J., is supplied with water by a private corporation, and, 
asthe 10 years’ contract expires next year, the project of the city’s building new 
works is again agitated. The city’s annual rental now is about $18,000. 


Colorado Railroad Extension — Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Ro- 
sita & Silver Chff Railroad Company. The company proposes to construct and operate 
a line of railroad from Cafion City, up Grape Creek and Wet Mountain Valley to Rosita, 
with branches extending to Kaufman Gulch, to Silver Cliff, and to the mouth of Texas 
Creek. The capital stock is $500,000, divided into 5000 shares, at $100. 


The Proposed New Bridge across the Harlem.—Ata meeting of the Park Commis- 
sioners on the 22d inst., a memorial received from a number of citizens on December 11th, 
1878, asking that a suspension bridge be constructed over the Harlem River north of, and 
within half a mile of, High Bridge, was acted — by the adoption of resolutions making 
arequisition on the Comptroller for bonds to the amount of $5000 to begin the work. 
The Engineer of Construction was directed to transmit plans and specifications for the 
proposed bridge and an estimate of its cost. An act of the Legislature passed in 1871 
authorizes the building of the bridge, and the property necessary for approaches to it, on 
both sides of the river, has been acquired by the city. 





ASSAY DEPARTMENT OF THE ENGINEBRING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





This department is opened for the benefit of miners, prospectors, and others in- 
terested in minerals. 

Replies will be made in these columns, and without charge, to questions asked 
regarding the nature and commercial value of minerals, and of samples sent. 

Assays determining the actual composition and value of ores will be made at 
the following rates. All assays are made with the utmost care by the most ex- 
perienced and competent assayers : 


Assay for uold........... $2.00 | Assay for Copper. ...$2.00 | Assay for zinc... ..... $3.00 
SIGE osc cccnns 1.50 = Lead...... 1.50 | Zine analyses.......... 5.00 
" Gold and silver 2.00 : 





The amount should invariably accompany the order, and expressage or postage 
must always be prepaid. 
Communications, samples, etc., to be addressed to 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 27 Park Place, New York, 
(P.O. Box 4404.) 
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STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


This is the only Report published that gives full and ac- 
curate returns of the production of our Anthracite 
mines. 





Comparative statement for the week ending Jan. 18th 
and years from January Ist : 






































1879 1878 
Tons oF 2240 LBs, |_————_-—_--—___ | _____. 
Week. Year. Week. | Year. 
Wyoming Region. | 
D. & H. Canal Co..| 47,184! 96,727 56,371! 148,627 
D. L. & W. RR. Co.) 49,629 126,977) 43,553) 122,753 
Penn. Coal Co......| 13,008 32,247) 5,436) 38,321 
ef 2 13,526 28,467) 33,928) 75,061 
P. & N. Y. RR. Co..} 3:24) 497 148 949 
© RR. of N. J...... 13,051 17,601) 31,257) 68,083 
136,722, 302,516) 170,693) 453,796 
Lehigh Region. | | 
L. V. RR. Co........| 31,410 66,831) 78,754) 158,534 
C. BR. of N. J...... 27,743) 46,820! 15,405) 38,015 
ie; Be. Oe Wo RR hs cones Wo estcteeedocxsssush ue 
59,153, = 114,337; 94,159) 196,549 
Schuylkill Region. | 
P.& R. RR. Co ....; 95,890) 210,664) 2,122) 103,788 
Shamokin & Ly- | 
kens Val.........| 5,694 21,279| 5,038; 18,220 
101,584| 231,943 7,150} 122,008 
Sullivan Region. | | 
Sul & Erie RR. Co.| 1,125) 2,665 789} 2,136 














298,584! 650,873 


272,791) 


774,488 








Increase 
Decrease 


The above tanhle does not include the amount of cos con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about five per cent 
of the whole production. 


Belvidere Delaware 


; Railroad Report for week end- 
ing Jan. 18th : 


Year. ; Year. 











Week. 1879. | 1878. 
Coal for shipment at Coal Port : 
eee Ap eaad Skneeesl hensne 
Coal for shipment at South Amboy 5.547 9,739) 64,77 
Coal for distribution. .............. 4,855 9,927) 10,788 
Coal for Company's use .. ....... 2,148 3,902) 6,112 
Receipts and shipments of coal at Chicago Il., for the 
week ending Jan. 18th, and year from January Ist: 
Week. Year. 
Tons. Tons. 
MESS huchehininancucccncheesice~eee ee 31,289 69,465 
PRS 5. ces CLC hate ceuhcusbacerenar 6,927 16,741 
Perth Amboy Business; Tons. 
Received for the week .  ...........s.ccescceee 7,983 
Seapped for The WOOK. «o.oo sc.cs cs ccenccvscecee 15,159 
ios I GM TRUID incon &. aenbhawedhecsenes 89,297 


T he decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the 
Cumberland Branch, and Cumberland and Pennsylvania 
railroads, amounts to 13,394 tons, as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1877. 


The Production of Coke for the week ending 
Jan. 14th: 


Tons of 2000 Ibs. Three days. Year. 
RD RUMOR EE aia: wnoneksoxk.em . 1,856 3,782 
Southwest Penn. R. R.................. 17,729 30,568 


Penn. & Westmoreland Region,Pa. R. R. 1,872 3,256 
Le “Sh 
Penn. R R. (Allegheny Region) 


Total... ooo RD eat 


The Production of Bituminous Coal 
week ending Jan. 18th was as follows: 
Tons of 2000 Ibs., unless otherwise designated. 
Week. 





for the 


Year. 


Cumberland Region, Md. Tons. Tons. 
le Se eee eee 13,385 31,131 
sarclay Region, Pa. 
Barclay R. R., tons of 2,240 Ibs......... 4,820 14,935 


Broad Top Region, Pa. 


Huntingdon and Broad Top R. R....... eens 3,245 
MPURE SOD DIODD 50s c0ccececnvesonsuss 1,759 3,101 
Clearfield Region, Pa. 
NN <5) os Cpe sued ckce ek? Ssen 1,106 1,680 
*Tyrone and Clearfield........... ...... 25,720 37,969 
Allegheny Region, Pa. 
*Pennsylvania R. Rs... ecw ene 3,833 5,820 
Pittsburg Region, Pa. 
sad no age ee 6.346 
*Southwest Penn. R.R........ .... . 677 1,242 
*Penn & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. 
PUG HSEERikGh ene ebn ie KEaeerceet ....12,884 26,186 
*Pennsylvania R. R............ ..... . 8,198 14,729 


*For the week ending Jan. 14th. 
+ This report was not received this week. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 
New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 24, 1879. 
Anthracite. 

There ha; been a very fair business, and the outlook 
is favorable to its continuance. The stocks in first 
hands are, as a rule, very light, and the supplies com- 
ing forward are, from sundry causes, small. The 
same p)sition in almost any other article of merchan- 
dise would be pronounced a favorable one, but some of 
the coal managers, perhaps owing to their accustomed 
dependence on a Poard of Control to say what prices 
should be, are unable to appreciate the situation, and 
actually appear to be “bearing” the market. The 
contracts made by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., 
which we announced in our last, seem to have dis- 



























































pleased the Pennsylvania Coal Co., which has issued a 
circular to the trade containing the following prices : 
iiss anssons wad 
Grate...... bb ieee sen bes 
BP crcvekavensicebgnonne 
and these prices are actually shaded by dealers in this 
coal, to whom commissions are allowed. The Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company an- 
nounces an auction sale of 100,000 tons uf coal, to 
take place on the 29th inst. In the case of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company there is evidence of war, but 
we are unable to see what occasion there is for this 
course or what advantage can be expected from it. 
On the contrary, the condition of the market is such 
that an increase instead of a reduction in prices might 
not unreasonably be expected. The Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad Company may find it 
necessary to sell 100,000 tons of coal for February 
delivery ; but did it not wish to impress somebody 
with its importance, it could probably have got along 
with 75,000 tons. The trouble seems to have originated 
with the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, which 
first sold below the market. 

The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company, and 
other companies are now, and have all along been, 
getting better prices than are asked by the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company, and we therefore conclude that 
a mistake was made in reducing prices. 

There is not the faintest indication of a coal com- 
bination. The usual amount of talk on the subject is 
kept up on Wall street, but we are unable to see any 
indication of it away from that center. The Lehigh 
Valley RR. Company showed, at its annual meeting 
on Monday, that the combination had been a positive 
injury toit. Ifthe managers of the coal companies 
will go to work to make the most out of their own 
business, instead of trying to get the best of their 
competitors, they will probably do better than in any 
year since 1873. Prices should not average this year 
as low as they didin 1877. The indications are that 
the demand will be fully as large as, if not larger than, 
in that year, while the ability to produce has been 
greatly reduced from two causes—first, the stoppage 
of *‘ dead-work” at the mines, and, second, a large de- 
crease in the supply of labor. 

The Reading Company is selling coal alongside at 
this city, as follows : 

Hard coal: Broken, $3 ; egg, $3 ; stove, $3.25, and 
chestnut, $2.80. Free-burning: broken, $2.80; egg, 
$2.80 ; stove, $3.25, and chestnut, $2.80. 

The production of anthracite coal last week was 
298,584 tons, as against 248,508 tons the previous 
week, and 272,791 tons the corresponding week of 
1878. The total production from January Ist to 
January 18th was 650,873 tons, as compared with 
774,488 tons for the like period of last year, show- 
ing a falling off this year of 123,615 tons. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company has 
issued the following circular : é 





‘* PHILADELPHIA, January 2@. 1879. 

‘On and after Monday, January 27th, 1879, a charge of 
fifty cents per four-wheel car, and one dollar per eight- 
wheel car per day will be made on all cars of anthracite 
coal not unloaded on the day of delivery at Port Rich- 
mond, and, in addition to this charge, the number of cars 
so standing loaded will be deducted from the pro rata dis- 
tribution of empty cars to the colliery from which said 
loaded cars were shipped.” 


Bituminous. 
There has been no business of importance to note. 
The harbor at Baltimore is more accessible. 


Philadelphia. Jan. 23, 1879. 


The local trade remains active. The coal cars of the 
Reading have been scattered in all directions, and the de- 
lays caused by the snow-storms and cold weather have 
caused accumulations and impediments which interfere 
so much with the handling of the cars that the supply of 
light cars at the minesis quite low, although the actual 
needs would not amount to more than one half of the full 
business. 

The river continues blocked with ice, and no coal is 
shipped from Port Richmond, except by the iron colliers. 
No rate of freight is established, and none will be until the 
river is open, when a brisk trade may be looked for. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 24, 1879. 
American Pig.—There has been but very little 
business, although there is said to have been some in- 
quiry. The consumptive wants are very small yet, 
and there is not a trace of speculative spirit. We 
quote No. 1 Foundry at $16@$18 ; No. 2 Foundry, 
$15@$17 ; and Forge, $14@$15. 

been disturbed by ice in harbor. 
Scotch Pig has been selling in but a small way at 






























Shipments have | 


the following prices : Eglinton, $19.50@$20, and Colt- 
ness, $22 @$22.50. 

Rails.—There is no business reported. The Erie 
Railway is receiving bids for 25,000 tons of steel, 
and there is a liberal amount of inquiry from othe¥ 
sources. We quote steel rails, at mills, at $40@$41, 
and iron rails at $32@$36. The accumulation of 
orders by the steel mills gives rather a firmer tone 
to prices. 

Old Rails.—We note a sale of about 1500 tons, at 
$19.75, and quote at $19.50@$20. 

Wrought Scrap.—We learn of no business. The 
stock is small, and the asking prices range from $22 
@$22.50. 

Our Richmond (Va.) correspondent says: ‘‘ There 
isa better demand for foundry grades of pig-iron. 
Old rails remain firm.” 

Our Columbus (Ohio) correspondent writes : 


‘*There has been but very little change in the condition 
of the market since our report of last week. The demand 
has increased; and sales made are at good figures. Pro- 
ducers are unwilling to book orders for future delivery at 
present prices, With the increaséd demand, and a dispo- 
sition on the part of furnace mén to niake no concessions 
to effect sales, we must certainly look for a more cheerful 
state of affairs in the iron trade the coming year. Quota- 
tions remain unchanged.” 


Pittsburg advices, under date of January 21st, 
say: 

“The past week has developed a slightly improved in- 
quiry for pig-iron, but the demand is still only for the best 
brands, and in small lots for immediate use. Foundry 
iron remains exceedingly dull, and shows some tendency 


to lower prices, although there is no quotable change as 
yet from last report.” 


Philadelphia. Jan. 23, 1879. 


{Specially reported by Justice Cox, Jr., & Co., Iron Mer- 
chants, 333 Walnut street, Philadelphia. ] 

Pig-Iron.—This branch of the iron trade continues 
dull and depressed; little iron is changing hands, but all 
hope for a good trade on the opening of navigation. The 
large contract just closed by the Phoenix Iron Company, 
it is hoped, will put new life in business for the time. We 
quote: No. 1, $17 to $19; No. 2, $16 to $18; Gray Forge, 

15 to $17. All Philadelphia delivery. 

Manufactured Iron.—The bar trade is not in a 
flourishing condition, yet most mills in this neighborhood 
continue to run on orders, and have about all they can do 
on small orders. The plate mills continue fairly busy on 
orders, some large ones having been taken in the last few 
weeks. We quote: Bars, 13% to 2c. per Ib.; plate and tank, 
2\% to 6c. per lb.; skelp is dull, at 1 9-10 to 2c. per Ib. 


BRails.—The steel-rail mills continue busy at quoted 
srices. In iron rails, nothing new is reported at this time. 

Most mills are running on small orders for light rails. We 
quote : Steel, $40 to $44 ; iron, $32 to $35 ; all at mills. 

Old Rails.—The market for old rails is reported firmer, 
and selected lots are in demand. We quote at $19 to $21, 
as to delivery and quality. 

Muck Bars.—There is quite a demand for muck bars, 
but consumers and producers are far apart as toe price. 
We quote at $30 to $33, as to quality. 

Scrap.—Wrought is quoted dull at $20 to $22 ; 
$12 to $16. 

Old Wheels are quiet at $17 to $19 


cast, 


METALS. 


New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 24, 1879. 
There has been another very good week’s business 
done, and the feeling in the metal trade is better than 
for years, 


RECEIPTS OF METALS AT NEW YORK FOR THE THREE WEEKS END 
ING JANUARY 23d AND YEAR FROM JANUARY IST, 1879. 











| | Year 

Seeeeaen Jan. 9Jan.16\Jan. 23 from 

| | Jan. 1 

I MRE. wcsslescaceus 96, G2 167) 335 
Copper, boxes....|........ eC ase ceehasncis keeseee wien 
Copper, Cakes. ...)...c..00 ee 129 238 
SL EN coy sncshosnseoss 3,854) 4,921) 2,515) 11,290 
Spelter, pieces...|........ 1,725) 2,780) 5,125, 9,630 





Quicksilver, wean 


Copper.—The large business noted in our last is 
now said to have amounted to between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 Ibs. As it was all done with manufactur- 
ers, there is naturally but avery small demand from 
them now, and the market closes at 151¢c. There isa 
rumor that negotiations are under way to sell some 
copper for export. As it is not possible to get so good 
a price abroad as was obtained last week from our 
domestic manafacturers, there will probably be a sys- 
tem of bearing to get the mining companies to dispose 
of their surplus at such figures as Europe may be will- 
ing to pay. In fact, we see evidences of this already. 

From London, under date of January 9th, we have 
received the following : 


“Copper was a shade firmer to-day ; but the only busi- 
ness reported was a small lot of Chili bars, of a common 
brand, at £57. at which figure buyers seemed inclined to 
extend their purchases, had any more metal been offering 
thereat. The same price was also bid for favorite marks, 
| though without success, and for these holders spoke as if 
they would not care to accept a contract below £5714. In 
best brands there were one or two small _— obtain- 
able, at £58, and for these £5744 was declined. We call 
G. O. B’s £5634 to £5714, at which latter rate a fair quan- 
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tity of stuff is on sale, while purchasers talk of £57 as the 
outside price they would be disposed to give.” 


Tin.—Straits in London is quoted at £59 10s., and 
in Singapore $18.30. The arrivals since our last have 
amounted to over 6000 slabs, and the Castillia is 
momentarily expected with 2400 slabs. Despite these 
large arrivals, there. has been so g00d a jobbing de- 
mand as to almost counteract their effect, although 
there has been a slight decline in prices. We quote 
Straits at 144@14¥c.; L. & F., 144@14%c., and 
Refined, 14144@14%ce. 

Under date of January 9th, we have received the 
following from London : 


‘Bear sales, for delivery any time during the year, in 
seller’s option, have been made at 57@58s., net, the former 
price having been accepted yesterday only. These trans- 
actions are, of course, of an isolated nature, as most peo- 
ple are very loth to enter into any business of which the 
risks extend over so long a period. The cash sales to-day 
were about 30 tons, at 59144@60s.; some 20 tons short- 
prompt also selling at the lower figure. The Dutch Trad- 
ing Company declare 19,500 slabs Banco, and 3400 Bil- 
liton, for sale on 28th inst.” 


According to Messrs. Vivian, Younger & Bond, the 
statistical position of tin on January 1st, as compared 
with November Ist and January Ist, 1878, was as 


follows : 
-——1878.—— 




















Nov. 1. Dec.1. 1879. 1878. 
Foreign tinin London .... 9,339 9,385 9,428 8,479 
Banca tin in Holland ..... 1,240 1,704 1,562 1,172 
Banca tin (in company’s 
MN civic cdara wea esse 1,112 440 700 876 
Billiton tin in Holland.... 1.674 1,581. 1,810 1,203 
13,365 13,110 13,500 11,730 
Quantity of tin afloat for 
OO Rear er 3,800 4,500 5,000 3,800 
Quotations on the same 
dates, being for Straits. £60 £64 £61 £65 10s. 


Tin Plates.—Prices in Liverpool are very firm and 
advancing, owing to large purchases on American 
account. There isa very large jobbing and whole- 
sale business doing here, while retail prices have been 
advanced 50c. per box. The market closes with a 
strong upward tendency. We quote as follows: 
Charcoal, bright, 1 X Melyn grade, $6.25@$6.3714, 
and Allaway grade, $6.1214@$6.25 ; charcoal ternes, 
Allaway grade, $5.50; coke, bright, B. V. grade, 
$5.3714, and coke roofing, 14 x 20, $5.1214. 

Messrs. Robt. Crooks & Co., of Liverpool, under 
date of Jan. 9th, say of tin and terne plates : 

** The chief feature has been the somewhat rapid advance 
in Coke Tins and its almost complete maintenance so far. 
Makers, although not protected by forward bookings, are 
most confident, and show no signs of giving way. Second- 
hand holders, the last day or two, have, however, accepted 
lower rates, and this may be taken as an indication that 
buyers are able to hold back. If this continues, prices 
must break. Charcoal Ternes, having been somewhat free- 
ly booked are now quoted 3d to 6d above lowest points, and 
the same applies to Coke Ternes. Charcoal Tins of almost 
every description, with the exception of a few favurite 


brands, are very dull, and undoubtedly present best value 
in the market.’ 


Lead.—The business in ordinary lead has amounted 
to from 100 to 150 tons, at 44c. The nominal price at 
the close is 4%c., with an upward tendency. Refined 
lead is quoted at 4%{c. 

The exports of pig lead from London and Liverpool 
during 1877 and 1878 were as follows : 








1877. 1878. 

Tons. Tons. 
TOR is sino cnnduinvetakcuncasiaan 19 227 
PRR occ Ne-casl as cdiessamcconss 229 7 
8 SS ee eee ter 202 280 
MRI oes a Sa citaivca aawdemwaninsaiee 14,709 9,913 
OEE ne rly ea ocaln cys ounay 1,760 869 
To Singapore and Penang............. 500 216 

17,419 12,269 


Ordinary brands of soft Spanish lead were quoted 
in London January Ist, at £14 7s. 6d. per ton. 

Spelter and Zinc.—Sheet zinc is in moderate re- 
quest, and is quoted at 4%4c. Spelter is unchanged at 
64@6Ke. 

Antimony.—With but a moderate business, this 
article is quoted at 12@12}/c., according to brand. 


Quicksilver.—The San Francisco Commercial Herald 
of January 16th says : ‘‘ There is no special demand at date, 
and with large stocks in London, Hong Kong, and in San 
Francisco—say in all 75,000 flasks or more, being nearly 
a year’s consumption—we see little hope for a rise at 
‘present. Receipts for the week, 1200 flasks.” 

_ The receipts of quicksilver at San Francisco in 1878 were 
69,192 flasks, against 69,886 in 1877. The exports during 
the two years were as follows: 








——-1877.—-.  ——-1878.—-— 

° Flasks. Value Flasks. Value. 
New York ........ 818 $26,847 200 * $6,350 
Mexico Pek asin ones 8,350 16 10,812 7,927 
New Zealand...... 270 9,457 174 5,610 
Rs oiesok ax owsc'e 31,210 1,112,067 20,445 703,988 
MMA. cna 'svcaccnccs 388 14,281 690 22,'702 
Central America. . 80 2,996 102 3,305 
Australia ......... 1,550 54,707 422 13,843 
Honolulu.... . . z ae “CGeete ~eeeeren 
British Columbia. 19 742 3 990 
South America... 3,544 122,439 1,405 45,975 
Calcutta .......... 50 7) | meese  s-_ Seaemards 
a 46,280 $1,635,310 24,280 $1,150,690 











THE BULLION MARKET. 


New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 24, 1879. 

There has been an important advance the past 
week in silver in London, based on an improvement in 
the East India exchanges, and we have to notice an 
advance of 114c. per ounce for fine silver in our own 
market. There has been a decline in London'to-day, 
since the opening, of 4d. on the statement that Ger- 
many would not sell under 51d. If it were not for 
the apprehension that Germany will sell, there can be 
little doubt that silver would rule at better rates. 
London closes at 507,@51d.; New York, $1.11, and 
San Francisco, 15 per cent discount. 
DAILY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON AND NEW YORK, PER OZ. 


























| London| N.Y. |; London N. ¥. 
DaTE. | a DaTE. |—— 

-| Pence. | Cents. || Pence. | Cents. 
Jan. 18....| 5036 10934)'Jan. 22.| 50%@34 * 
Jan. 20....| 501% 110 | Jan. 23.| 505% 11034 
Jan. 21....| 50% 11014''\ Jan. 24.| , 50%@51 11l 











~* 1104@110%. 
BULLION SHIPMENTS. 


We give below a statement showing the latest bullion 
shipments in addition to those announced in our issue of 





January 18th : 

Jan. 8, Northern Belle $6,741.07 
S By CEE cadacsvecwcccese 19,459.46 
SS FROGS... noe 9,202 00 
** 11, Infidel.. 5,063.05 
‘* 11, Grand Prize 12,813.22 
wee eee 9,222.71 
wane ee 8,610.10 
SS hg aes catia cctawnwenenceetes 9,261.09 
Se Rca scancceweccesene 14,774.51 
we | Se eee ee = 12,500.00 
we! UO ee eee 1,764.79 
we ee oo wlaavasutate ,940.40 
OED, NO OE oa 5c cs caicceccce CUR a sé ccc 15,091.00 

Ba rem OW cdadicne 3,827.99 
eae 8) Oe daaaaelete 23,000.00 
way | eee eee 6,700.00 
oS RE PER vacicds cxaee: cnseose © cen hoe 

Oct. —, Homestake.............00+.- ee 51,729.00 
+ —=, Goldiom Terre... ...cecescccss aaron 4,369.00 
Oe. a CE Raven in vcncwecsnccuse< On ge usa 5.352.00 


Production of the Bodie Mines during 1878.--The following 
table summarizes the yield of the producing mines of the 
Bodie District during the past year: . 





ee ee oi hewal $1,042,236.80 
Nia ay nel ene dinie we xele neg e hee Wein amalwelasne 1,025,383 .35 
A ei al a a eet Ste ean 50,184.93 
ne ee ee 11927.50 

2 aah $2.129,732.58 


From the above it will be seen that the Bodie mine, 
althcugh producing but five months, heads the list with 
$1,042,236.80, the Standard falling a few thousands short 
of that amount. The Bechtel and Red Cloud made ship- 
ments through Wells, Fargo & Co., although there were 
several other small runs made of sample lots, the 
product of which were either sent down in crude shape 
or through some other source. The Black Hawk 
made a small run last spring. The Consolidated Pa- 
cific Company had a run of about $4000 during December 
at the Miner’s mill, which is not recorded in the shipments 
given, and bullion of about the same value was produced 
from the run of Sitting Bull ore, which was not completed 
until the present month. Uncle Dan Olsen was running 
the arastras at Rough Creek during the summer, and had 
quite a handsome yield from his Last Chance mine. How 
he disposed of his bullion does not appear. 

The following table exhibits the proportions by each 
mine of gold and silver produced : 


Gold Silver. 
Standard, per COMb: <2. 6... .665 cceccccce « . 93 6% 
ES ccaciecan  atiwiescinamarveenmetsiicewessiades 8714 12% 
RUNS eine eer wsicewusiessceshieseieeca. Suc 90 10 
BE IMME Ac cdecnaencsaswasesscces) eiedesocis 50 50 


The following table shows the shipments from Bodie 
District-in 1877 : 
























RI oar bagi ste dl dis cuidemkedemmewensincaosase $784,522.80 
Red Cioud 9,000.00 
MINING noc) wesaamuniime wees, cere 2,000.00 
Kate Rogers (now Sun mit) 1,500.00 

Poth VIGUE MBNTE oo. sessed scesevecses $797,022.80 

It will thus be seen that Bodie has produced nearly three 
times the amount in 1878 that it did in 1877. 

Yield of the Bonanza for 1878.—The product of the Cali- 
fornia and Consolidated Virginia mines for 1878 was as 
follows : 

Gold. Silver. Total. 
Caloris... 5.000010: $i,553,404 $5,395,675 $10,949,079 
Cons. Virginia....... 3,770,008 4,226,745 7,996,753 
TOMBS ce 'icxaiss $9,323,412 $9,662,420 $18,945,832 


Yield of Arizona Mines for 1878.—The Prescott Enter- 
prise of the 4th inst. xives the bullion yield of certain 
Arizona mines for 1878 as follows, in round numbers : 


BOCTAGHIG COMMOMERIOG 6.5 occ ccciccieccscncces 000 
MURR clarccisicr Sika sacicic some ce auisia/cemaceiw eaaiateinae's 100,000 
PNT Soci wiarmahindaisicaaciakes Ripe velcadiodiaaiae ks 200,000 
PT UI ois 009 kxe wacee wes qasnvedensanicanae 150,000 






Smith’s Mill... 
Silver King 


Total.... . 


There have been shipped from the Pioneer and Globe Dis- 
tricts, for the eleven months ending November 30th, 1878, 
ores, concentrations. and bullion amounting to $906,- 
815.32. This includes McMillen. 

There have been shipped from the Miami mill recentl 
4850 ounces of silver bullion and 277 ounces of gold bul- 
lion. 

Specie Exports from New York.—The exports of specie 
from the port of New York for the week ending on Satur- 
day, January 18th, amounted to $414,216, of which $201,- 
130 were Mexican silver dollars, $5334 Mexican silver 
bullion, $9200 American silver coin, $178,000 American 
silver bars, $18,000 American gold coin, and $2252 English 





‘0 
$393,664, and of gold $20,552, 


ld coin, making the total exports of silver for the week | 8034. 


FINANCIAL. 


New York Stocks. 
NEw YorK, Friday Evening, Jan. 24, 1879. 

There has been a very active business and a strong 
and advancing market. It has been so strong that 
the efforts of the coal companies to thoroughly upset 
the coal trade only seemed to be a “ bull” argument. 
De’aware & Hudson Canal sold to the extent of 
10,538 shares, at 41@454, closing at 4434. Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western records 259,764 shares, at 
4714 @53%, closing at 53°¢. New Jersey Central stock 
shows the very large total of 52,080 shares, at 38@42 
closing at 41%. 


The Maryland Coal Co. will hold its annual meeting 
February 4th. ; 

The Fulton Coal Co. has declared a dividend of 3 per 
cent. 

The Locust Gap Improvement Co. has declared a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. 

The Diamond Coal-Land Co. announces a dividend of 2 
per cent, or $1 per share, payable on demand. 





AUCTION SALES. 


Flint & Pere Marquette RR. Co.—$500 of the 10 per 
cent land-grant bonds, due 1888, at 102 per cent 

Lacy Farm Oil Co.—300 shares, at $3 per share. 

Oil Creek RR. Co.—$1000 of the 1st mortgage 7 per cent 
bonds, at 7734 per cent. 

Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Co.—$3000 6 per cent 
bonds, at 70 per cent. 

Chemical Copper Co.—822 shares, at 1c, per share. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS : 

Pennsylvania Warehousing Co., February 3d. 
Tremont Coal Co., February 4th. 

Union Canal Co., February 4th. 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt. RR. Co., February 4th. 
Excelsior Coal Mining Co., February 12th. 


Miscellaneous Stocks and Quotations, 


Sales and quotations of the stocks and bonds dealt in here, 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore, for the week ending the 24th 
inst. are given in the following tables. The Philadelphia 
quotations will have a * affixed. The Baltimore quotations 
are indicated thus t. 


| 



































Bg Sales: 
Stocks. | &3 High’st Lowest Closing) Shares. 
> | 
American Coal Co.) $25 a eae heatawees 
St.L.,1.M.& S.R.Co..| 100 17 155, 
Spring Mt. Coal Co.) 50 |........).......- 
*Cambria Iron Co..| 50 |........|....00.. 
*Penn.Salt Mfg ED, GO Nesey «cel accsvcas 
*Westm’land C.Co.| 50 |........|........ 
*Buck Mt. Coal Co..| 50 |........|..-....- 
TSeE OV. OO.) BO fo acs ccce| ccedcescp eos xwce'fs 
TE. AOE COISE PE) o...2'0.) ccccece| ccccees 
+B.20.RE.Co.2d pf) 100 |........).-.000. 
ee eS Cal, SO 93% 89Y 
tGeorge’s C’k C. Co} 100 |........|........ 
i Re Oe ee eee 
tAtlantic Coil Co. TP hve seussclecwesens 
Ime |Sea.| « 
1OoO,;| oo Zz 
ONDS. (BSS) 285 | to 
om |EEA| BES] 
D., L. & W., 7s, conv) 1892 J. & 103 | 
se ee 66 86 Dd mtge.| 1881!M. & S.; 106%4)......} 
N.J.C.,lstmtge.new| 1890'F. & A.) 11734 
“eee ** Ist mtge.,con; 1899 Q. 100 
SE GG e535 | 1902'M. & N.| 80 
Lehigh & W.B.,con; 1899; Q._| 65 
Am. Dock & Imp. 7s|...... J. & J.| 60 
St.L.LM.& S..1st mt} 1892'F. & A.! .....}...... 
Ches. & O., lst mtge| 1899 M. & N........ | 
D&HCCo.,1stm.rg) 1884'J. & J.) 97%) 97 9,040 
66 66 66 Oe bE “ . | 1891 aes & a 
te 6 66 4 SM Joan ep] 1894/A. & O.| 
46 66 66 66 OE “ rg.| 1894/A, & oO.) 
OF 660 6S BOW NBO. 0505. Ba waved ad Leetwig as 
*L.V.R.,1stm.6s.cp.| 1898'J. & D.| 11% 
eee we rg.| 1898)J. & D.| 
s 66 6 Od m. 7s,rg.| 1910|M. & S. 
“ ¢ “ con.m.6s,rg| 1823\J. & D.| 
sue 6 6g ep.| 1923)J. & D.| 
*Pa.RR.,1st m.6s,cp| 1880)J. & J.) 
“ " g. m., 6s, ep.| 1910\J. & J.| 110%) 
we Ce” Gs, rg.| 1910\A. & O.! }11¢ 
“  “ con.m.6s,rg.| 1905} Q. | ;101 | 
“ «6s, ep.| 1905 J. & D.| £0134) 10114) 
ss S* new loan, 56/...... Ri cateaaiels Row, a Pasnarcs Daten auiee aban 
*P.& R. R., 1st m.6s, | | | 
Bo © A ices se: | 1960/8. & J.|...... Ds daha bu ewacwsmaiensn 
P. & R. R., 1st m. 6s, | | | 
R. C. 48-49.....;.. | 1880'J. & J. 101%)...... 4,000 
P.&R.R.,2dm.7sep} 1893/A. & O.'.. .../112 |. oeeee rene, 
ue" “serip....| 1882/5. & J.| 50 | 49%) 7,150 
ee eS Ae a ee ee |-seccceeceee 
“ « & @m.7s,ep.| 1911\J. & D.| 10134) 10016) 14,000 
iene: | ie eS ae 7) ne 
“6 & evt.78,R.C| 1893|J. & J. i". i) Seana ae 
* “ €.&1LCo.,Deb | 
Git cecese sons OCI Oe Ml oe cies Locdeviedena.-% «deeds 
R.C.& I. Co., m | 
7s, R. C.........-- Te OB os 2's fas css: [eddcin, aac 
*L.Nav.Co.,6s,rg.m.| 1884 J. & Q.|...... DIOGO NES ccessueaee 
“«  “ RR., rg. m.| 1897/F. & Q.) SEM Wise wcnasduas 
= * evt. co. G. R.| 1894\M. & S.!...... P gties Bi cinisicwuidinres 
“ 6% Gold R.C.} 1897/J. & D.; 92 9134) 8,500 
“  §“con.m.7s,rg. 1911)J. & D.| 66 65 5,000 
*P.& N.Y.C.,78,R.C. | 1996 ,- &D.. 116 |115 6,000 
*Pa Canal, 6s. cp.. 1910 J. & es ah OIE Vaan Oras eerie 
*Schuyl.Nav.,1st m. | 
i ee 1897|M. & 3 eas levenss By det eee ee 
*Sus.Coal, 6s,rg...; 1911|J. & | 8714) 87 | 15,000 
+Balt.&0O. RR., s..| 1880/J. & J.| 10034) ..... 300 
wee ae ge’ | 1885/4. & 0.106 |. 3,500 
Total transactions for the week.......... $969,450 


* Assented. + $463,000 assented, selling at from 78%@ 
¢ $197,000 assented, selling at from 4444@49. 


§ $7,000 assented, selling at from 57@53, 
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FR a EE TE A LS 


COAL STOCKS. 





| Quotations of New York stocks are based on the equivalent of 





| 
Philadelphia prices are quoted, so much per share. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


| 

. Jan. 23. | Jan. 24. igares 
| | 
i 











| 
| SHARES. $100. 
oo Peau 5 foc 
NAME | Capital | ; | = Jan. 18. 
oF | Stock. | = = 
COMPANY. | ae >|_ Last . 
; Oo. . | Dividend. | = 
| & - 
= 4 
; S | $ | Mo. Y./ A’t. 
Consol. Coat.) 10.450,000) 102,500 100\ Jan. 77, 246 
Del. & H. & ..t 22000,000) 200,000 100) Aug 76) 4 
D., L.a&w. Ke, 26400000, 524,000 50) July. 76, 24% 
Lehigh C.& N! 35._-<,956, 208,97L 50'Nov 76 1% 
Leh. V’v i=. R 27,228,855! 540,858 50)/Dec 78) 1 
Maryl’d Coal = 4.400.000 44,000 100\ Jan. 76, 146 
N.J. C. R. RK. 20.600.000) 206,000 100 Apr 76 2i¢ 
Penn. Voal... 5.000.000 100,000 50\/May 78 3 shpclbvchulbpenee oe aie 
Penn. H. it... 68.870.200 1.337.404 50|/Nov 78 2 8 (34h6 e 
Ph. & &. ki. B 34,278,175 685.568 50)/Jan 76 42% 10 (1256 


‘The Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. has paid in dividends to 
Total Sales.. 


Philadelphia Stocks, 
PHIL ADELPHIA, Friday Evening, Jan. 24, 1879. 

There has beena very good business in the coal stocks 
in this market, and those that can be strictly classed 
as such show an advance. Pennsylvania RR. Co. has 
been the leading attraction, the sales amounting to 70,- 
732 shares, at $338,@$341¢. Philadelphia & Reading 
has taken the second position, with sales aggregating 
29,665 shares, at $12@$1314. Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation has had liberal dealings, the total shares | 
sold amounting to 4104, at $153<@$16. Lehigh | 
Valley Railroad shows unusually large transactions 
for that stock, the sales having amounted to 3707 
shares, at 3514@36%4, the price having a steady up- 
ward tende ncy. 

At the annual meeting of the Lehigh Valley RR. 
Co., on the 21st inst., it was shown that the net in 
come of the company was in 1878, $3,729,094, and 
the expenses, including interest, amounted to $3,653,- 


365, leaving a net profit of $75,729. 
g } : 


Gas Stocks. 


New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 24, 1879. 

Our predictions of a better market, made a few 
weeks ago, have been fully confirmed. Prices have 
risen this week in some instances 10 per cent., and 
from the beginning of the reaction fully 20 per cent. 

At the Baltimore Gas-Works (Lowe process), the cost of | 
manufacture is about 36c. per 1000 feet. 

At the Scranton (Pa.) Gas-Works, we learn that a gas of 
from 25 to 30-candle power is manufactured at a cost of 
about 45 cents per 1000 feet. This gas is made by the 
Lowe process. 3 

The St. John’s (N. B.) Gas Co. has offered a reduction 
of 25 per cent on all bills paid within 20 days after pre- 
sentation. 


The following list of Companies in New York and vicinity ts 
corrected weekly by GEORGE H. Prentiss, Broker and Dealer 
in Gas Stocks, No. 30 Broad street, New York: 


| 
| DIVIDENDS. QUOTATI’NS 
Capital 














COMPANIES IN — 
NEw YORK AND | Stock. | Par.) Rate! Am. | 
VICINITY. per of | Date of | Bid. | As’d. 
ann. last. last. 
$s P. ct. 
Mutual, N. Y....)/5,000,000) $100 6 | 1% (Oct., °78) 62% 70 
e Bonds...) 90,000 1,000 6 | 346 |Aug., ’78) 97 (102 
N. York ‘“ 4,000,000 . 22... 8 | 4 é ¢ x6 
Metrop. “ 2,500,000, 100; 10) 5 A liv 
= Certfs...|1,000,000)...... 7 36 #4 78, 95 100 
Harlem “ 1,850,000) 50 Sis iWeb. Fs). ... 1m 
Manhat. “ 4,000,000 50}..... $| 5 May °78160 (170 
Brooklyn, Bkin./2,000,000, 50 15 |) 5 Jan. °79123 (180 
Nassau 1,000,000 visas +| 3 July, ’78 55 65 
- a 700,000 1,000 7 346 |May, °78) 80 90 
People’s..........|1,000,000 10; ....%| 34% ‘Jan., °76) 20 30 
* ~—s- Certfs... 300,000 1,000 7 3% \July, ’78, 70 75 
* Bonds....| 325,000)...... 7 | 3% May, °78) 90 9616 
Metrop. “ 1,000,000) 100 5 | 2% |May, °78) 50 60 
W’msb’g “ 1,000,000 50 s 1% July, °78) 75 S85 
“ — Certfs...|1,000,000) ...... 7 3% \July. °78 85 95 
CRIES’, .....~50. 1,200,000; 20; ....4] 3 |July, 78) 56 | 65 
aed Certfs...| 320,000 1,000 7 34% |Apr °78 90 100 
Oh Ws Bio ssecne 750,000; 20, 10 | 7% Jan., '79.130 (140 
Municipal, N.Y.) 466,000 DBiccvaswlesekonleaveckoons 100 110 
' Bonds..| 750,000 95 ae 





Copper Stocks, 


Reported by Witson W. Fay & Co., Brokers in Mining 
and Miscellaneous Stocks, Room 7, Traveller Building, 31 
State street. 

Boston, Thursday Evening, Jan. 23, 1879. 

The market has been quite dull during the past week, 
the only feature of any importance being the unlooked-for 
decline in Calumet Hecla after the payment of the 
dividend. The whole list of stocks shows a rather weak 
and downward tendency, though some of them are so dull 
and quiet that it is almost impossible to tell whether the 
market is weak or strong 

We have been informed that there has been a sale of 
5,000,000 Ibs. of Lake copper, at 15%%c. per pound, and 


that the price is firm, at 1534c. bid. This has given 
a great deal of encouragement to the parties who 
are most interested, and those who know most 


about it say they look for higher prices for ingot copper in 
the spring, and feel assured that the price will go no lower 
than at present. 

Calumet & Hecla sold at 177 just before the dividend, 
and at 172 first sale after the dividend, and has since Ge- 
clined to 170, and closes. 
eur Falls sold at 1.00, but remains steady at 1 





|200, at $4144@$4} ; 


| follows : 


leaving a surplus of $5785.42. 








{*xéaclansel abicl aid totes 
53 | 51%4| 53%! 5176 259,7 
16 | 16 | 

| 36 36 | 

slag weidl as" 

34 "| 3384 "Siig! S446)" 70,782 
13% 1234 13%) 134! 29/655 


date SNF. and the Philadelphia and Reading $43,012,497 
cae aubebeensed 430,59) 





Franklin sold down to 4, and closes firm at 4@4%. 

Osceola is steady at 10@10% and not particularly 
strong. 

Pewabic quiet and unchanged. 

Quincy is quite weak, there being very few bidders at 
1154. and stock offered at 12%. 

Ridge is steady at 1@14, and nosales. 

Dunean is quiet and rather weak at 33¢@ 3 7-16, and sales 
at 3%. 


International is also quiet at 35@40c., and sales at 40. 
Silver Islet appears to be the steadiest stock on the list, 
closing firm at 4) @41L, and sales from 40 up to 41. 


Gold and Silver Stocks. 
New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 24, 1879. 

The business at the Mining Exchange is improving 
in quantity and quality, although the ‘ fancies” still 
make the great show in totals. The San Francisco 
stocks have been very liberally dealt in. We note 
sales as follows: Bodie, 70 shares, at $91g@$8\¢ : 
California, 255, at $1014@89%4 ; Consolidated Vir- 
ginia, 310, at $8%,@$8; Eureka Consolidated, 50, 
at 2614 ; Grand Prize, 415, at $53¢@$85; Hale and 
Norcross, 60, at $17 ; Independence, 1195, at $1.30@ 


| $1.65 ; Leopard, 100, at 50c.; Ophir, 100, at $3514 
| Sierra Nevada, 45, at $50@#491!¢ ; Consolidated Im- 


perial, 180, at $1; Hussey, 1100, at 23@17c.; Julia, 
Leviathan, 400, at 55@65c.; 
Navajo, 125, at 40@45c.; Silver Hill, 300, at $2%@ 
$234. 

The Homestake did very well for its first day on 
the list of the New York Stock Exchange. The total 
sales were 1470 shares, opening at 2114, advancing to 
2214, declining to 2114, recovering to 2184, with the 


yee 
last sale at 211¢. The sales of Sutro Tunnel for the 


| week were 1870 shares, at $314@$3. Ontario was very 
| quiet, the sales amounting to but 200 shares, at $3914 


@$39. 

Among the more importatn stocks of the regular 
list, there is but little to note. The sales have been as 
Findley, 900, at 56@53c. ; Hukill, 800, at 
$3@$3.15 ; Moose, 300, at $4.20@$4.30 ; Plumas, 
400, at $3.55 ; Seaton, 100, at 80c. ; and Trio, 7300, 
at 45@48c. 

In the fancies, the dealings have been as follows : 
American Flag, 9700, at 20@23c.; Bertha and 
Edith, 81,500, at 11@14c. ; Buckeye, 21,600, at 22@ 
lle. ; Dahlonega, 13,200, at 14@16c. ; Gold Placer, 


| 16,500, at 22@18c. ; Lacrosse, 27,950, at 26@32c. 


The Empire Gold Mining Co. has announced a divi- 
dend of 8 c. per share, payable on the 31st inst. 

The Russia Silver Mining Co., of Park County, 
Colo., has applied to have its stock listed at the Min 
ing Exchange. Its capital is $600,000 divided into 
60,000 shares of $10 each. It is organized under the 
laws of Colorado, and announces that it has no debts. 
Its title is a United States patent. 

A letter from the superintendent of the Leadville 
Mining Co. says : 

‘We are now working quite satisfactorily, taking out 
about $1000 per day—fully enough to meet the require- 
ments of the dividend, and will be doing better by the end 
of the week, by which time every thing will be in good 
working order.” 

Mr. T. F. Van Wagenen, the expert who reported 
on the Belle of Memphis mine, is the superintendent 
of this company, but we are informed that the arrange- 
ment is only temporary. The Belle of Memphis, it 
will be remembered, was taken off the list of the Min 
ing Exchange, the Committee on Securities having 
reported : ‘‘ The prospectus as issued by the Memphis 
Gold & Silver Mining Company is entirely at vari- 
ance with the facts in relation to the mine.” 

The Plumas Company has issued its statement for 
1878, from which we glean the following: The gross 
product for the year was $155,784.26, and expenses, 
$59,598.84, leaving as net earnings $96,185.42, out of 
which dividends amounting to $90,400 were paid, 
In the months of 





August, September, and October about $4000, part of 
the cost of erecting 10 stamps, was charged to work- 
ing expenses, while the dead-work was much greater at 
the end of the year than at the beginning. The two 
first dividends were $5400 each, then six of $7200 each, 
followed by three of $9000 and one of $9400. This mine 
is steadily growing in favor, and from the frank man- 
ner in which the management treats the stockholders 
and the encouraging developments on the property, its 
popularity must continue to increase. 


The Homestake mine has been admitted to the reg- 
ular list of the New York Stock Exchange. We have 
made frequent mention of this wonderful mine. Our 
private advices conform to information furnished by 
the company. The following is the official statement 
furnished the Committee on Stock List of the New 
York Stock Exchange : 

“The Homestake Mining Company was incorporated 
under laws of California, November 5th, 1877. Capital, 
100,000 shares, par $100, $10,000,000. Property located in 
Whitewood Mining District, Lawrence County, Dakota 
Territory, consisting of Homestake and Golden Star 
mines, 1350 long by 450 feet wide on the vein. Title com- 

lete. Improvements—New 80-stamp mill, fully re. 

oisting works, air compressors, tramways, tools, saw- 
mills, offices, and houses. Value, $250,000. Receipts to 
January 1st, 1879, $475,500; expended in development, 
construction, etc., $387,000; balance, January Ist, 1879, 
$88,500. Present capacity of mill, 175 tons per day. Mine 
can supply 500 stamps. Ore in sight sufficient to run pres- 
ent mill 10 years. A new mill with 120 stamps has ond 
ordered to be completed in June next. When completed, 
the crushing capacity will be over 400 tons per day. No 
debts, liens, or incumbrances of any kind or nature. New 
York Office, 31 Broad street. Transfer Office, Wells, 
Fargo & Co., 65 Broadway. Registered by Union Trust 
Company. Officers: President, Lloyd Tevis; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. P. Lounsbery; Treasurer, J. B. Haggin: Secretary, 
J. K. Goodrich; Assistant Secretary, H. B. Parsons. 
Directors: Lloyd Tevis, J. B. Haggin, R. P. Lounsbery, 
Thos. Bell, M. L. McDonald, Wm. Willis.”’ 

As announced in our last, the company will pay a 
first dividend of 30c. per share to-morrow. This, con- 
tinued monthly, would be equal to about 17 per cent 
per annum upon the present selling price of the stock, 
which rate of dividend will be continued until the new 
millis completed in June, when the dividend should 
be increased to from 50c. to 75c. per month. The 
cost of mining and milling the ore of this mine is very 
low, and would not be much decreased by the pro- 
posed extension of the Northern Pacific Railroad one 
hundred miles, or to within '75 miles of the property ; 
but it would enable the company to erect additional 
stamps at greatly reduced cost. From the nature of 
the company’s ore-deposit, the supply for a number 
of years will prove as reliable as that of a coal or iron 
mine ; while it will havethe great advantage of a 
steady, profitable price for the product. A few more 
mines of this class will make mining investments so 
popular in the East that the mining fever will proba- 


bly become epidemic. 


The Bonanza mine of the Frisco district, Utah, is 
to be stocked and placed on the Eastern market. 
The leader in this movement is Mr. Jay Cooke, of 
Philadelphia, who has associated with him some lead- 
ing Philadelphia capitalists. A part of the scheme 
contemplates the construction of 150 miles of railroad 
Of this, the Salt Lake Tribune says: 


“ Every thing has now been completed for the extension 
of: the Utah Southern Railroad from York to Chicken 
Creek, a distance of thirty miles, and for the construction 
of anew road from that point to Frisco, a distance of about 
130 miles. Jay Cooke heads the new company, and work 
isto be commenced as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. Yesterday all the papers were signed, and 10 per 
cent of the capital was paid up by Mr. Cooke. The bo- 
nanza kings of Frisco, Messrs. Cullen, Campbell & Co., 
hold a one-fourth interest, and the remainder is subscribed 
for by men of means, and with energy enough to push the 
road through to the objective point in a short time.” 

The experts employed by Mr. Cooke, and also our 
correspondent, who visited the mine, estimate the 
quantity of ore in sight by the hundreds of thousands 


of tons. 


Mining companies desirous to list their proper- 
ties at the New York Stock Exchange can, in 
the case of such properties being desirable ones, do so 
upon paying the cost of expert examination of their 
books and mines. This is the decision of the Govern- 
ing Committee of the Exchange. 


REVIEW OF THE SAN FRANCISCO MARKET. 

With but few: exceptions, the San Francisco list is 
barely maintained. The prices of the last few days 
generally exhibit an improvement compared with 
those prevailing on the first of the week, and, on the 
whole, the market is firm. 

Alpha is unchanged. 

Alta islower. The north drift on the 1250 level of 
this mine is now running in Benton ground. 

Belcher shows quite a decline. The face in the 
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GENERAL MINING STOCKS. 
Dividend Paying Mines. 






























































































































SHARES. | ASSESSMENTS. DIVIDENDS. 
— ee |e wee Total | Date and Total “es beeen 
| . oc. ‘ota ate anc a > 
No. | Val j levied to} amount per | paid to | Last Dividend. ¢< |— — — 
date. share of last. date. a) H.; L 
cossesel 30,000).....; 204,000) \aug. 1878\$1 00 37,500} Apr. 1876 $ $0 65 G5 .. 
104,000) as i, 292,200 Oct.. 1878) 1 00:15, 397; 200! Apr. 1876 1 00 
oo. Sia ee ee Pee Bee 56,831| Nov. 1877 25 
20,000 52,000 July 1873! 0 30 48,000| June 1878 50. 
50,000 100 25,000 Feb. 1878, 0 50  750,000|/Dec. 1878 100 . 
California, G. WE RE csc occes Fesacaslacaacheacnce 29,700,000| Dec. 1878! 1 00 : 
Calumet & Hecla, c | 80; 000} 25/1,200,000].... .'.....|...... 13, 450, 000! Aug. 1878 
Central, C.... .......00- E | 20,000) 25 "100,000 June 1862 0 65) 1 ,260,000| Feb. 1877 
Chollar Potosi, G. 8....|Nev. 1,400) 2,800,000 28000 100 1,750,000|Sept. 1878, 5 00 3,080,000|Feb. 1872 
Copper Falls, c......... BED eveses cone 1,000,000) 20,000; 50) 535,000| May. 1870)...... 100, ‘000| Nov. 1871 
Cons. Virginia, G. S....! Nev. 710) 54,000,000) 540,000, 100, 474,600! June 1873, 3 00 40,500 ,000| June 187 
eS > Kesiwents no on feet ore seal = 236, 320) Apr. 1878, 0 50 78,000) May. 1865 7 
Cons. Her. OO. .sc0e 0 000) 1, , 000 000) A adalah ln deere a: setae aipiaere’ sebeiaina aaa, 
oe POmMs, G. B...655 a oneal 10,000. mn eee) 100 1, % 370 —* 2 1 90 11,5) 588, 000|Jan.. = a. 3 
ME cetysuasnavecuenne Nev PRO nc tcene ene 08,000)..... ov 7 000! July 186% oe 
Eureka Cons., G. 8. L..|Nev.!.......... 5,000, 000) 50,000, 100 100, 000 May. 1876 1 30 3,409,000|/Dec 1878 os 
—— + ae Diceccse _ 1,680 2,000, ee) ennaas we cess biacesctossael Geena 2 os = 7: — 25 .. 
NE, Giecscccccscnss | WOO Oe) DON OGO) ON oon icc esl cecssefavase's oe ),000, Jan . 187% os 
Franklin, C............+. isncteewdes 500,000) 20,000, 25 360,000 June 1876 5 00 585, 000;Nov. 1871; 1 00.. 
epee PN wie ce acaihn bar acl mi ar | 100,000) 51,000 Aug. 1878 0 25 51,000 Aug. 1875 0 25....) 
Gould &Curry, G. 5.. .|Nev. 612) 10,800,000) 108,000 100 2,828,000 Nov. 1878 1 50 3, 826° 800'Oct. 1870 10 00 | 
Grand Prize............ (Nev. 1.500} .......00 200) 100,000 ..... 100,000 July. 1878 1 00 — 400,000|/Feb. 1878 100... 
Hale & Norcross, G. S..|Nev 400} 11,200,000| 112:000 |" 160 2,970;000 Dec. 1878 0 50 1,598,000! Apr. 1871, 5 001... |... 
Homestake, G........... Dak |... . 110,000,000; 100,00), 100;........2. .200 -[cecee cceceeieerecerseeelecees lesscsleese ee sees 
Hest, . Rises a ae San 1,000,000 100,000 10 - a ee ee ais Dee. = OW... 
ndependence, ofa y yo! | +20 coos SVUU | wna we o, ep... ‘ oO y ov. ‘ ~o 
centack., G. S. .|Nev. 5} 3,000,000; 30,000 100 300,000 Aug. 1878 1 00 1,252'000 Mar. 1870 5 00 
K. K Cons........ SEINE 10.0 duds cesta eae unieb oe 50,006 ..... 300,000 Jan.. 1879 1 Ov 50,000|Sept. 1873, 0 25 .... | 
CS cc xcons saaoe socves | UGaRs BON a cccus i IG beter cree eer remain 78,000/Oct.. 1878 0 15 
Leopard, L. G. 8. .|Nev 1,500} 5,000,000; 50,000 100 200.000 Jan.. 1879 50 =: 162,500) Dee. 1876, 0 50 
Manhattan..... : ee elssas cocecnlocssues } §09,000),.... 50,000 Oct.. 1878 1.00, 400,000) Feb, 7 
Minesots,'c.. “ften:|.... °°! 4,000;000 “0000, 50, 438,000 ""° i866 “160, 1,820%000 Mar. 187 
nesota, C i See ,000,000} 0,¢ E 36, eee 820,000) Mar. 
Modoc...... ..|Cal. Da cis asen ns } 190,000) 0000. 490,000 Nov. 1878 0 50 50,000) Dec. 
Moose.... ..|Col. 39,000) 2,000 ,000| 200,000) * 550,000 Mar. 
National, c.. ae "500; 000} 20,000 360,000 Oct. 
N. Y. & Colorado, G PERS A cwnwen anes 1, 000, 000) 50,000 20,000! Mar. 
Northern Belle Nev. | 1,600) 5, "000, 000} 50,000 1,425,000 Feb. 
Ophir, a: wen] gael assaga.eas] 80,098 3 Now! i878 1'304°400 Mar. 
Ophir, G. s. 5 5) 10,080, | 8 3, Nov. 187 ,o94,400| Mar. 
Powabic, c.. |, 500,000} 20/000) 25 °185,000 June 1868 300 "460,000| July 
Phoenix, c.. ch. 1,000,000; 20,000, 50 817,500 Sept. 1870 3 00 10,000! Dec. 
as east eee) = eecusseser| dees a losceubsees ss ‘ a am 
MINCY, C....cerccccsees| \e A PE <M wdsnekeneelo. aaeslancs= “eaniae'n 2,230, eb. 
a 6 endl & Ely, G. s. “|New. 5,000} ee) anaes = zee Jan.. 1879 1 00 ea - ot 
WN Sic csccicusancsene |Mch.)..........; 500,000) 0,06 WN ia es stcae aveess 90, ‘eb. 
Rye Fateh Beaseh ecaeasd Nev. he sccm 1327000... Bes 157,500 Dec.. 1878 "1 60 18. 000 ‘Dee. 
t. Joseph, L.......00- Mo 0 acs. | BE CN occicdencs sue vnieaadew eenees oD tees) wa eeee 
BAVOIE G. Bo cs icccsncce | Nev 800) 11,200, 000 | ae 100 4, 084, 500 Dee. 1878 1 00 4, 460, 000 June 
BOREON G Bic cacsnccoscis Col 1, 700! 500,000) 50,000) 10)  * ig... cn ne lc nnee|ocessccccss 
Sierra } New ada, G. Ss. “++ aoe | 3,650 3 acs 100,000; 100 2,: 350, 000 Oct..!1878 3 00 102,000! nay 
ye rr LEEPER To nccns secclesceseesies Laaseccaces bocca eseudencenl swscesd soselevesoe)ceevonsdnelsccnmiens elea'pane| we 
SS  . ee sgeaateuteslrtakl eae Niewie|s acegtons xceisabecdsaa metas 450,000 Nov 1878 
a 8 ee ee ee 50,000 July |1878 100 800,000 Dec .|1878 
Yellow Jacket, G. S.... 100,3,798, "000 Sept.'1878 100 2,184,000 Aug. 1871 3 
McClinton. .........-00. eee | 45,000 Dec. .)1878B 0 25... cceeeene feces cleceeeiee coee loves | 
ee ie He esa es re ree Geared Emme anes eerste 
LSI RE ESE PES Jeo =p Middesesesl nds alawsenledeeea wabsew aceale aarebeaes 
Deel San caesar uenuahwe Lata lsiadeweastatesmecseecmetueniaie’ 2% po setetecsee ceneeeleeeee ateees eeeeeeeees | oeee | 
Non-Dividend Mines. 
A’louez, C........0. .00.|/MeR.|...... ---| 1,000, 20,000! 50! 940,000 May |1876| 5 00..... wf. 
Alpha, G. s.. 306 3,000,000 30,000' 100} 240; 000 Mar .|1878| 
BO cayssccseen'n OR ices e as cos 168,000)..... | 993,000 Dec. [2893 
Am. Flag, G 5,300| 600,000, 60,000) 10) anes feces ee enes 
MEG so nciciosearesdnes WE kes -0 Sena 100,000) ....) 355,000 Oct i87s| 
Baltimore Cons ET cna ipencae 84,000 .| 1,015,000 Apr.|1878 
a ee ere Ws cscasnc on 108,000 | 91,800 Dec. |1878| 0 50... ......)- 
Miss ckcccescess: » MR Loss sé ee Negasesca.os 6,000! ....| 74,000 Nov. 1878) ecewehosate 
Bertha & Edith. G...... Vir. | 645 acs. | 500,000; 500,000 10) * lateral emia Obra Sebaed: jae eva baeetastesaad 
Best & Belcher, G. s....|Nev 54510, 080, 000) 100,800; 100) - 538,590 Jan.. 1870 
. dn PeLeasces wobetys v Bu *¥666,660) 108,000) ....! 16,240 Aug. | 1878} 
uckeye........ lL cneedcsn ee 400.000 Dt iF .. hawane howe tabeesans 
Bullion, G. S...... A 94316 10, 000; 000 100,000, 100) 3,002, 000 Dec. i878! 
Caledonia, G. Ss. i 2,188) 10, 000, 000) 100,000) 100) 1,540, 000 Nov. 1878) 
oS eee hepato 500, see 250,000 2| Shisidieene Daa sina 
Challenge........ | MNS enee mais 5,000) ....] 10,000 Nov. isis 4 
Cleveland,@_.. | 3,715," "250,000) OOOH) 20H) FF  Nvsienafnsscevessens 
Cons. Imperial, G. s....| 468 50,000,000) 500,000, 100) 7 715, 000 Sept. i878) 
Con. N. Slope & E. T.C.\Col 15,000) ’500:000/ 10,000} 50) sj... c Jews 
Dahlonega ............. ME, Tocca cetera 250,000! 250,000) 1 Lesa | SS all aia 
er JEN ive siscnaecke 500,000) 20,000! 25 68,000 Jan.. iss 
Dawson, S...... EG Lcnea ceakes 1,200,000; 60,000] 20) .........'......- Sa.seets 
OF cc ccnawansae ve Nev 2,500) ...... +252] 100,000) ....] 55,000 Sept. | tere 
Dayton....... .| Nev. SIIOOY. 5 o.000. soe] 100,000] ....) 759,000 Apr. |1878! 
De Frees Ariz | AO aoc 100,000] ...| 115 5,000 Oct.. | 1873] 
Dunean, s..... JH | -<eeneteres »200,¢ 60,000) 20) 5,000 July |1876 
Exchequer, G. 8 .| Nev 400) 10,000,000 100,000! 100) 380, 000 Jan.. po 
Gold Placer, @......... |COl. |.......... 5,000, 200,000} WO avenauacatssvsiestuert -| 
GPERVEIG, G0... 0ccseee 357 acs 1,000,000 100,000} 10} sone] once | 
Humboldt, ¢.. e|esscoe sees] 600,000! 20,000} 25) 100,000 Sept |1878) 
BOE. sch ecccbesonsnes BT cos ocsans 100,00] ....! 95,000 Oct. . 1878) 
International, s........|Ont.|.......... 1,200,000} 60,000} 20) ........../. .-- Joos 
Julia, G.s...... 3,000) 11, "000, 000, 110,000; 100) — 745,000 Nov. i87s| 
Justice, G. 8.. 2} LOU 10, 1500, 000) 105, 000) 100 2,763,500 Jan.. rr 
King’s Mountain, Llecoscces o¢ 120; 000} 10} * | 
Kossuth .. 108/000! ....| | 
Lacrosse. 100;000| * 10} | 
Leviathan | 100,000|..... 
Luzerne. . is | 500,000} 10| 2 
Madison, “4 ac37+| _ 500,000) 20. ye00) 25) 12. 3,000 Sept 87 | 
Mariposa preferred..../Cal. | 44,387 | 5,000,000) 50,000) 100) 1,420,vu0 June} |187| 
common..... Cal. | acres. (10,000,000 100; ‘000! 100} 1,425,000 June| 1873) 
McCracken. ............ Ariz 4500)... cccccs 100; OU0} ....] li 0, WOO Oct . | 1878) 
Martin White.......... HUM sniet 00460) onsen sist 100,000} 1227} 650,000 Dee. |1878} 
es Onncereeeeerons Mch.,}.......... 500,000 _ 20,000) © 25| 160,000 Apr.| 1876) 
Res ccs wiavee Nev 60U 10,080, 000 | 100 800} 100} 217, *400| May. |1878 | 
Minnietta Belle... .... Cal. NE es oan aM seca 100,000} ....| 7 5, Quo) Apr. | 1878) 
Les Bross Tunnel...... ‘ol. 200; 000! 10} Bees 
New Yori iaiea| | ahi 
Occidental... 22707" 40co00] 7727} 72°500| Feb. |1877| 
rig. Keystone....2..7! 100,000! “Ya! 50,0u0|Oct. |1878 
oveemnen, © Diddins pation 8,00) = $,404,280| — [1878 
Midas séetcksnanne 0,000; 25) 2,587,88u| Nov 
POUNGTION, O.....00c000 20,000} LOY 165,533) Mar. 1876 
Pleasant View, ins ss 20,000) 10) * 
Quicksilv er pref eee | 42,913) 100} e  feewee = 
vcommon.. Se eee 
Rockland, c............ 500,00 20,000} 25) = 495,000 Jan.. a 
Seg. Belcher, G. 8... Nev 160 640/000! 6,400} 100} — 244,800|Apr./1876 5 00.......2... 
Siver Hill. @..8........ Nev 5,400 10,800,000} 108,000) Luv) 1,350,000) Jan..|1879 
Sieg 1,500)...... . “a6 100,000} oe 40,000 —. aes 
SS60s coeseccseue 500, |} 20,000) 25!) 265,000) slar, | 187 
Supe | 500,000! 20.000 25| 340,0uu| Mar.| [1878 
+ | 20,000,000/2,000,000} 10) ..........| -see|seeee 
degukeexubeececs ear 100,000] ....| " 120,000} July lias Peels Seusaa ss 
ere | Luujwou! 2222)” 60,000) Dee. 2878 
| | D  aidaiga (atest eave te ebeul recite 
| 100,006) 240,006 | Oct. 11878) 
at. 100,000 | 20,000) Nov. {1878 
Bl asics gaan 10,000,000] 1uu,0u») 100) 310,000 / Apr.. | 1874 
| 1,000 a Bunt ..| 720,000|Dee. [1878 
2! 114,000 | ‘99/000|Jan.. 1879 
| 











Total Assessment levied to date ...,...005 


108,000 


216,000, ‘Sept. 1878) 
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| Hiousst AND LOWEST PRICES PER SHARE IN CURRENCY AT wcn| 


SALES WERE MADE. 
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.. $63, 512,313 








. Gold. s, Silver. L. Lead. 


Total Dividends paid to date 


c. Copper. 





+ »$152,219,231 


* Non-Assessable. +4 15 16, 


Total Sales for the Week.......s.esseeeees 189,924, 




















































































































































































































































































THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





SAN FRANCISCO MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
Daily Range of Prices for the Week. 


| CLOSING QuoTaTIONS  |Open- 
| ing. 

Jan. | Jan. 

22. 23. | 24. 


13%| 15 | 144 
84; 8% 8 


NAME 
oF Company) Jan. 
47. 








Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
18. | 20. | 2h 


12%) 
76 








Jan. 





13 13 
7 7%) 
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Alpha 
Alta 
Argenta. ..| 
Bechtel 
Belcher ....; 
TINE 6 cbivvies xs}sene 
Benton 
Best & Bel. 
BlackHawk)... 
Bodie | 
eS ee Se ae 
Bullion 


% 


ee cates ar aaa 
2256) 21 ““g2"" 
ees al = Seen 
a eM ceeee _ 
“34/3 
956 
48l6 


; 

8 | 
Caledonia . .| i 
California. .| 
Chollar-Pot | 
Confidence .|.... 





-|1.10 
8 
Endowm’'nt)... 
Eureka Con) 
Exchequer .| 
Goodshaw. |.. 
Gould &Cur|} 
Grand Prize} 
Hale & Nor. | 
Hamburg..| . ss 5 
Homestake |.... sefesee cele ve oles 
Hiussey.....|.... selesee celeeee eeleee 
SPIED s ck ssoliess)audecas:aeks: « 
Jackson.... 
Julia Con... 
Justice 
DE cin sus bulavae ociesks crikinules terest 
NER S08 Sak S50 lc we teeee Sle ss. Sxldsee asthe 
BRUINS dees wiekoves culeschl nels sin oxlebas eel sonsinnlcnwn oe 
RNIN Sanches castnulanns's 
SR Boney) chk rc Ns os Cul cceetedd bees balbeen Saleouwies 
RR Ac icon' x By sus ahd oom artanve col 
MeadowVal'......|.. 
Mexican.... 
SS Ps ie 
TID 5528s ses <s 
North. Belle 
Ophir 
Ong. K’ys'e). .. ..).. 
Overman. ..| 
P. Sheridan|.... ..}.. 
Ray. & Ely. 
Richer. .... 
Savage..... 
Scorpion. .. 
Seg.Belcher)... 
Sierra Nev. 6 
MEME Scns culicnneclescs “slew 
MN es Gubiccs schoxes ss wes ou 
SS es ae 





16% 





“papel” “sig wees oe 
oon 184 19 
WashoeCon . . Sciceke ean 
Wells Fargo... en eate’ cused aneeike 
Yel. Jacket.| 2° 201% 6 20144 


* 364@35l6. 
main south drift on the 2360 level of this mine is re- 
ported as in very favorable ground. 

Best & Belcher is steady. The flow of water at the 
Osbiston shaft continues very strong. In fact, more 
water is being raised there than at the C. & C. shaft, 
oratany cther one point along the lode. It is thought 
that this shaft is draining the whole eastern part of 
the lode. 

Bullion is somewhat lower. The north drift on the 
2000 level of this mine and the shaft will soon be 
connected, and a good ventilation of the mine to that 
depth attained. 

Bodie is down, closing yesterday at $714 per share, 
against $85 a week ago. This company is making 
very satisfactory bullion shipments. 

Bulwer is closely held in San Francisco at from $14 
to $15 per share. The ledge in the south drift of this 
mine is 18 inchesin width and of very good ore. 
Stonewall stopes continue to look well. There are over 
600 tons of ore at the Bodie mill. 

Caledonia is somewhat lower ; 
are being prosecuted in this mine. 

About 75 tons of ore are being daily extracted from 
the Consolidated Virginia mine, and 350 tons from 
the California. The quotations of these stocks are 
barely maintained. 

The California Mining Company held its annual 
meeting in San Francisco on the 8th inst. From the 
published report we condense the following concern- 
ing the operations of the company during the past 
year, The superintendent says : 


*The California mine has yielded during the year 
ending December 31st, 1878, 134,887 tons, 1773 pounds 
of ore. There remained on hand on the first of 
January, 1878, in the ore houses and at the mills, 5009 
tons, 150 pounds ; making a total of 139,896 tons, 1923 
pounds. Of this ore, 138,785 tons, 1300 pounds have been 
reduced ; leaving on hand in she ore houses and at the 
mills, 1111 tons 623 pounds, valued by assay at $64,385.62. 
The ore reduced has yielded bullion of the value of $10,- 


active operations 


LEU EEE EEE ESSE 


949,078.93, or $78.89 per ton ; this yield being 72% per 
cent of the assay value of the ore. The value of the gold 
in hy bullion was $5,553,404.38, and of the silver, $5,395,- 
674.55. 

** In addition to the ore which was extracted, there have | 
been raised from the mine, in the past year, 22,693 tons of 
waste rock. 

* The lateral drifts, cross-cuts and winzes, which have been 
run in and through the different levels of the mine secure 
a general good ventilation and form a complete base from 
which we can now continue the extraction of ore from 
the productive levels, and carry on the work of develo 
ing the new lower levels. Leaving the two upper levels 
(the 1500 and 1550-foot levels) out of consideration, there 
still remain in sight in the other productive levels blocks of 
good ore, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the | 
low-grade ore which exists there may improve on further 
exploration; and portions of these levels remain entirely 
unexplored and are yet to be prospected. It must be 
recollected that the three lower levels, particularly 
the 1950 and 2150-foot levels, have only begun to be 
opened, and that there is here a large extent of ground to 
be prospected. So far as we have advanced into these 
levels, the formation appears favorable, and already a 
seam of ore, yielding fine assays, has been reached in the 
main drift on the 1950-foot level. This seam has been fol- 
lowed for more than 100 feet, and it lies fully 60 feet east 
of the main ore vein. Weare encouraged to hope for re- 
newed prosperity to the mine, not only from the indica- 
tions visible in itself, but also from the important fact that 
ore developments have been made in the Comstock vein 
considerably deeper than our present workings, nota- 
bly in the case of the Sierra Nevada mine, where the 
top of the late ore development is 200 feet deeper 
than our 2150-foot, or lowest, level.” 


Consolidated Imperial shows an improvement. Re- 
cent information from this mine says that the bottom 
of the south winze below the 2400 level still continues 





in a mixture of quartz and porphyry. The flow of 
water is still light. The east cross-cut on the 2400 
levei from the joint Alpha winze is still advancing, 
the face in porphyry. 

Crown Point is considerably lower, opening at 514, 
against $634 a week ago. Sinking the double-incline 
winze below the 2300 level is making good headway. 
There is no change of value to note of any of the 
drifts or cross-cuts on the 2300 level. 

Eureka Consolidated stock shows a marked de- 
cline, the closing quotation of yesterday show- 
ing a fall of $2 per share for the week. We 
have again rumors to the effect that the mine 
has seen its best days. An expert has passed through 
eleven of the levels inthe mine; no one is admitted to 
the twelfth level, the deepest, it is feared because the 
ore has given out on that level. The company is now 
erecting an immense granite mill at an extravagant 
cost, which it is alleged is being done to impress out- 
siders. 

If new ore-bodies should be found, favorable results 
may be anticipated from the Eureka District again 





during the coming year. Its large bullion product 
is attracting attention, and vigorous work is being 
done in many very promising mines in that locality. 

Exchequer is well sustained. 

Gould & Curry is lower. 

Grand Prize shows a slight advance on the very low 
price recently attained. This company is making 
regular shipments of bullion, and the future of the 
mine seems promising. A rich strike in the same is 
reported on the 500-level. 

Hale & Norcross is lower. The lightning drift on 
the 2200-level is now connected with the Combina- 
tion shaft. The total length of this drift is 894 feet 
from shaft toshaft. This fact lends interest to the 
future of this mine, and it is thought that it will be 
beneficial to the Hall & Norcross Company, as well 
as to other adjoining mines. 

We have no quotation of Independence. The stock 
has recently sold on the San Francisco market at 
$1.05 to $1.20 per share. Regarding this mine and 
others, a correspondent of the Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin of the 18th inst. says: 


‘Why they will go off and put their money into such 
abominable swindles as this Independence, Navajo, Hus- 
sey, Leopard, Day, Argenta, Silver Prize, and all this litter 
of wild-cats, I can not imagine. Eastern investors must 
learn to discriminate. And right here let me give them a 
hint. Never buy a stock unless they know who is control- 
ling it. The men who control a property are the men to be 
looked after. A mine may be as promising as any in the 
world, and yet if the public have no confidence in the man- 
agers, itis a bad stock to buy. This Independence is a 
case in point.” 

Julia is notably lower, opening to-day at $314 
against $5 a week ago. This mine issaid to have 
reached quartz of very fine appearance, in a drift on 
the 2000 level, which shows a considerable amount of 
metal and appears to lead up to something better. 
The south branch of the Sutro Tunnel is rapidly ap- 
proaching the Julia shaft, and if nothing serious hap- 


pens to prevent, will complete a connection in three or 


four weeks more, when no further trouble with the | 


water will be experienced. 
Justice shows’some improvement ; this mine is yield- 


ing 40 tons of ore per day, This is mostly taken from | 
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the 1100 and 1250 levels. The Papoose mill is kept 
steadily employed on ore from the mine. The pros- 
pecting drifts and winzes on the lower levels are all 
being pushed vigorously forward without any new or 
important features to report. 

Mexican opens at $3514, an advance of $2 for the 
week. 

Ophir is lower ; the daily yield is 70 tons of ore. 

Raymond & Ely shows a marked advance, it is in- 
timated that a combination is to be formed, for the 
purpose of depressing this stock. We note in this 
connection the following order from the court : 


** Judge Dwinelle, of San Francisco, has made an order 
requiring the Directors of the Raymond & Ely Mining 
Company to show cause, on Friday, the 24th instant, why 
an assessment levied on the capital stock of the company, 
on the 7th instant, of one dollar per share, should not be 
declared void and set aside, on the ground that the levy 
of the assessment was not necessary, and that it was made 
for the purpose of depreciating the market value vf the 
stock, to — them an opportunity to buy it in for their 
own benefit, as alleged in a complaint filed in the Fifteenth 
District Court by C. P. Wertheimer, on behalf of himself 
and other stockholders, for the purpose of setting aside 
said assessment.” 


A meeting of the company has been called for the 
purpose of deciding upon increasing the capital stock 
of the company from $6,000,000 to $12,000,000, and 
the shares of stock from 30,000 to 120,000 shares. 
On the tenth level of this mine the upraise is said to 
be in vein of high-grade ore, though the ore is quite 
hard. 

Sierra Nevada has fluctuated considerably during the 
week, but opens to-day at improved prices. The mine 


is reported as looking very well. The annual meeting 
of this company was held on the 9thinst. The super- 
intendent,in his report, expresses the belief that the ore 
body is widening as it goes down,and entertains a favor- 
able opinion of the prospects of the mine. The company 
has been at considerable expense in enlarging the 
machine and carpenter-shop building, and building 
the foundation for the new air compressor, which is 
expected shortly. The secretary’s report shows’ re- 
ceipts of $550,000 from assessments and $3440 from 
other sources. Total disbursements, $477,175.57. 
Cash on hand, $77,130.03. 

The total length of the south lateral branch of the 
Sutro Tunnel, according tothe Gold Hill News, is 
1186 feet : 


‘** Only about 200 feet further will carry it through to the 
Julia shaft. The ledge formation passed through of late 
has been of the most favorabie ular character, allow- 
ing advancement at the rate of about 100 feet a week, 
therefore it will not probably take more than 2 or 3 weeks 
longer to reach the Julia shaft. The size of this lateral 
branch is 12% feet wide by 84 feet high in the clear. The 
sub-drain or canal, beneath the sill floor of the main tun- 
nel, to carry off the water from the Comstock mines, is in 
steady course of construction, but will not be in readiness 
as soon as required by the mining companies.” 

The Commercial Herald of the 16th inst. says of the 
market : ‘The past week has been characterized with an 
increased degree of activity in the mining share market, 
being the result of an advance of the genera] list now dealt 
in, which is still restricted, but is in excess of the offerings 
of several previous weeks. The expectant Sierra Nevada 
gained smartly at the close, under a not very largely in- 
creased placement over recent like reports, and this has 
undoubtedly stimulated an upward movement in other di- 
rections, producing a sufficiently confiding market to in- 
duce investments by those whose hope has not yet en- 
tirely given way to _ despair. ow quickly the 
wild-cats jump into the arena when the aspect 
exhibits the least favorable opportunity to put out 
a few shares at the nominal prices put upon them 
by the watchful manipulators ; and we presume they must 
be quite successful in operations of this kind, though nota 
tenth of the aggregate sales reported have actually been 
made. Wedo not think that this advance will be main- 
tained at present—it was only necessary to keep up the 
courage of those whose fortunes have been lost, and who 
still think they may be able to regain them by the same 
chances they had inthe past.—TIn our issue of the 30th 
inst.—which will be our annual review—we shall give full 
details of the mining stock sales in the San Francisco Board 
for the year 1878, together with an exhaustive review of 
the mining interests of the entire coast. 

“Sierra Nevada jumped to $57, but closed ata less price. 
The latest from the mine is as follows: ‘In extending the 
drill hole in the face of the north lateral drift of the Sierra 
Nevada. on the 2200 level, the point mentioned in the 
official letter of Saturday, the drill is reported to have 
struck ore. Enough has been done to show positively that 
the east clay of the vein, which at No, 1 incline trended to 
the northwest, has been found to the northeast. This also 
is shown by the fact that the winze shaft is in vein matter 
similar to that overlying the ore-body at the incline. The 
fact of this clay having a trend to the northwest has hither- 
to been the main reason for believing the principal por- 
tion of the ore-body to be in the Union Consolidated mine. 
Present developments show that the incline strikes the 
vein, and that the cross-cuts have run near the narrowest 
spot of the lode, and now the question is, what lies in the 
bulge at the north? This the drill is helping to solve.’ ”’ 


ASSESSMENTS with dates when delinquent: Noonday, 
10c., February 6th ; Brilliant, 5c., February 17th ; Ward 
G. and S. Mining Co., 30c., February 14th ; Union Con- 
solidated (Inyo), 50c., February 12th; Raymond & Ely, 
$1, February 12th ; Derbec Gravel, 10c., February 7th ; 
London, 5c,, February 11th. 


New York, aM ik 18, 1879. 
'THE DIRECTORS OF THE EMPIRE GOLD 

MINING COMPANY have this day declared a divi- 
dend of eight cents in gold per share (par value $10) out_of 
the net earnings for the month of December, payable at the 
office of the Treasurer, S. V. WHITE, No. 8 Wall street, on 
the 3lst day of January, inst. The books to close on Jan- 





uary 25th and re-open on February Ist, 1879. 
GEO. H. HANDFORTH, Secretary, 





